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&D Cor rugated | 
Fibre Board Boxes 


Are appreciated most when they are tried hardest— 

rough usage that shatters ordinary wooden boxes 
leaves these light containers unharmed. There’s a good 
reason—H. & D. Corrugated Board is made of two 
sheets of fibre separated by a corrugated sheet -that 
trusses them with cross braces—like a steel bridge. Thus 
you get the softness of an air cushion and the stiffness of a 
wooden board. But you get more. You get all the toughness 
of that wonderful material, Fibre Board. 


That’s It 
When you see how H. & D. boxes are made you no longer wonder why they are so won- 
derfully strong and yet so light—so stiff andfirm and yet so soft and resilient—you see 
why it is that they stand up under shocks from without that would split a wooden box, 
while within they cushion and protect their contents. 
Then, too, these boxes are frost proof, dirt proof and weather proof, and they can’t be 
robbed without exposing the theft immediately. That’s enough. But wait—there’s more. 


They are actually cheaper than wooden boxes and much easier to store, handle and pack. 
Look at the box itself and you will see why. Write for booklet, ‘‘How to Pack It.’? Sam- 


ple box sent on request. 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. Sandusky, Ohio 


For Canadian Trade Address Toronto, Canada 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Leading Commercial and Traffic 


The National Industrial Traffic League. 


Object—The object of this league is to 
interchange ideas concernin c mat- 
ters, to co-operate with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, state railroad 
commissions and transportation compa- 
nies in os and securing better un- 
derstanding by the public and the state 
and national governments of the needs of 
the traffic world; to secure proper legis- 
lation where deemed necessary, and the 
modification of present laws where con- 
sidered harmful to- the free interchange 
of commerce; with the view to advance 
fair dealing and to promote, conserve 
and protect the commercial and trans- 
portation interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North 
La Salle St., Chicago. 

Officers. 

S's 550 eR tS ha eo President 
Traffic Commissioner, Toledo Com- 
merce Club, Toledo, Ohio. 

Pe BP aria pee an Vice-President 

Commissioner, Freight and Traffic 


Division, Chamber of Commerce, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Oscar F. Bell........ Secretary-Treasurer 


T. M. Crane Co., 836 South Michi- 


Be ne pg ee Asst. Secretary 
h La Salle St., Chicago. 
Gsmemnercial Traffic Managers of Philadel- 
hia. Walter B. Grieves, Pres.; 
oel Butler, Secy., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National implement and Vehicle Associa- 
tion. W. J. Evans, Freight Trf. Mgr., 
American Trust Blidg., Chicago, Il. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. H. S. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 
Manufacturers’ Association, In charge of 
traffic of industries located at Sterling 
and Rock Falls, Ill 


ee a NEE 85 e ice bdaneeteeke President 
A IN, BAGONG. 2.0 icesaecs Vice-President 
W. J: Burleigh..... Secretary-Treasurer 
A BES rare Traffic Manager 


All correspondence relative to move- 
ment of traffic to or from Sterling and 
Rock Falls, Iil., should be addressed to 
the Traffic Manager, General Offices, 
Lawrence Bldg., Sterling, Il, 


DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEY 


Charles Conradis 
Practices before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
§08-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bidg., Washingtoa, D. C. 


John B. Daish 
Interstate Commerce Cases only 


602-606 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Walter E. McCornack 





The Memphis Freight Bureau. L. R. 
Donelson, Pres.; W. G. Thomas, Vice- 
Pres,; James S. Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Traffic Bureau of Associated Industries, 
Central Manufacturing District. Knee- 
land Ball, Pres.; S. A. Smith, Vice- 
Pres.; W. E. Cuilen, Secy. and Traffic 
Director, Chicago. 

National League of Commission Merchants 
of the United States. John C. Scales 
Pres., Chicago, Ill.; R. S. French, Busi- 
ness Manager, 90 West Broadway, New 


York. 
TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of New York. W. C. 
Hope, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. 
Brooklyn Traffic Club. Joseph Mills, 
Pres.; Frank Rochambeau, Secy. 
Traffic Club of Kansas City. Frank M. 
Cole, Pres.; Alfred A. Wild, Ay 
Topeka Traffic Association. J. F. Haskell, 
Pres.; Samuel E. Lux, Secy. -Treas. 
The Spokane Transportation- Club. Chas. 
ai G. Shinkle, Pres.; J. W. MacIntosh, 


The ho Frathe Club of Chicago. Fred Zim- 
merman, Pres.; W. H. Wharton, Secy. 

The Transportation Association of Chi- 
cago. H. E. MacNiven, Pres.; W. G. 
Johnson, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Philadelphia. George 
J. Lincoln, Pres.; Don C. Hunter, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of St. Louis. Oliver H. 
Greene, Pres.; W. S. Crilly, Secy.-Treas. 

The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh. J. F. 
Townsend, Pres.; D. L. ells, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Indianapsiis. 
E. C. Merritt, Pres.; L. E. Stone, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of New England, Boston. 
Sam W. Manning, Pres.; C. A. Ander- 
son, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Loulsviite. 
F. G. Maus, Pres.; S. J. McBride, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Toledo. Joseph 
Goldbaum, Pres.;-Harry S. Fox, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Baltimore. J. Frank 
Ryley, Pres.; C. C. Kailer, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Dallas. 'H. B, Lock- 
ett, Pres.; P. L. Wills, Secy. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. ¥.: 
Andrews, Pres.; R. Flickinger, Secy. 


Bruce Wyman 


COMMISSION PRACTICE 


CONSULTING COUNSEL 
COMMERCE EXPERT 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


50 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


H. R. Small 


Practices Before the Interstate 
Commerce sion 


1606-14 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Maurice Trimble Jones 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Fermerly attorney for Interstate Commerce Com- Jatasetate Comeseres Commmalesion cod State Conn 


mission; Counselor at Law 
Suite 956 First National Bank Bldg., 





Cc. D. Chamberlin 
Attorney at Law and Commerce 


1019-1023 Rose Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


Express cases a specialty. Formerly 
Traffic Manager of United States Express Compaay. 
Sixteen years before Interstate Commerce 
Commission State Commissions. 

2 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Hal H. Smith 


(Beaumont, Smith & Harris) 
Prastices Before Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


1128-26 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. (510 Law Bidg., 


e se 
Organizations 
Washington Traffic Club. 
W. B. Peckham, Secy. 


Pres. ; 
Transportation Club of Buffalo. John J. 
Mossman, Pres.; Henry Adema, Secy. 


The Traffic Club of Newark. F. EL Stone, 


J. Kautzmann, Secy 


Pres.; J. 
The Transportation Club of Seattle. Ww. 
P. Lockwood, Pres.; ™. C. Nessly; Secy.- 


Treas. 
The Transportation Club of Detroit, Mich. 
harles P 
ley, Secy. 


Transportation Club of San Francisco. 
James G. Melvin, 


Henry Avila, Pres.; 


Secy. 
The Railroad Club of Kansas City, Mo. 
Wallace A. McGowan, rres.; Claude 


Manlove, Secy. 


The Traffic and Transportation Club of 


Birmingham. W. H. Johnston, Pres.; J 
W. Bryan, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Minneapolis. 
Thurber, Pres.; J. M. Burdick, Secy. 
Salt Lake 


land, Secy. 
Traffic Club of Milwaukee. C. C. Backus, 
Pres.; H. L. Taylor, Secy 


Transportation Club of + Sai O. Lloyd P. 
Secy.- 


—— Pres.; D. L. Rupert, 


reas. 
Grand Rapids Traffic Club, Grand nay 


Mich. Fred M. Briggs, Pres.; 
Greenley, Secy. and Treas. 
Transportation Club of Peoria. 
Grier, Pres.; C. H. Gillig,: Secy. 
Traffic Club of Cleveland. 


Pres.; M. F. Doyle, Secy. 


Freto "Club of Erie, Pa. C. E. Rhodes, 


Pres.; M. W. Eismann, Secy. 


Los Angeles Traffic Association, Los An- 
C. A. Thurston, Pres.; H. 


geles, Cal. 
C. Smith, Secy.-Treas. 


Traffic Club of Jacksonville, Fla. H. C. 
Secy.-Treas. 


Avery, Pres.; R. H. May, 
The Traffic Club of Fort Worth. R. E. 
es.; R. R. Wilson, Secy. 


Lay, Pr 
The Traffic Club of the Greater Dayton 
J. W. Cobey, Chairman; 


 genage ee 
E, G. Biechler, Secy. 


The Portland Transportation Club. Blaine 


Hallock, Pres.; W. O. Roberts, Secy. 


The Traffic Club of Omaha. E. C. Wil- 


bur, Pres.; C. D. Baline, Secy. 


PRACTICING BEFORE THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Jean Paul Muller 
ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
420.424 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Poe Invol Service ‘Teste and’ and Operating panier. 


and Comparisons, and other 
ee Liti on pelese State and Federal Commis 
ns and 


Blackmar & Bundschu 


Attorneys and Counselers 
Suite 904 Commerce Building, Kansas City, Me. 
Special Attention to Rate Claims and 
Practice Before Interstate Commeres Commission 


Hugh C. Smith 
ae 8. Atty. 
M. Edmonson. 


Lyons & Smith 


LAWYERS 
Mr. B fe with Interstate Commesce 
aie, Hs Se - 


before the 
Suite 1003-6 Republic Bidg., Kansas City, Me 


W. 8S. Morris, Jr. 


Attorney at Law 


Transportation Law and Interstate 
Commerce Cases 


Norfolk, Va. 


Leslie J. L » 
Samet U. 0A Atty. 
Paul E. Bradley. 





D. M. Fisher, 


. Hac*xett, Pres.; W. R. Hur- 


M. S. 


City Transportation Club. 
Julian Bamberger, Pres.; R. E. Row- 


T. A. 
J. W. Clark, 
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DIRECTORY OF 


Robert W. Hall 
Attorney and Counselor 
Interstate Commerce Cases 
State Commission Cases 


617-520 Third National Bank Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


BARNARD & MILLER 
LAW PRINTERS 
Of BRIEFS, RECORDS and OPINIONS ob ~ 
with rules of Interstate Commerce Comm 


Will read proof, print and mani 
work for out of town attorneys within 
twenty-four hours after receiving copy 


172 N. LaSalle Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Phone Franklin 564 


Rufus B. Daniel 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Interstate Commerce Cases only 
625 Mills Building, El Paso, Tex. 






Arthur B. Hayes 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Former a =< = of the Denes « Justice as 
Solicitor of Internal Re 


Interstate Commerce ‘Litigation 
a Specialty 


Ralph N. Kellam 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Interstate Commerce Cases 
State Commission Cases 
1101 Stephen Girard Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


M. W. Borders 


CORPORATION, INSURANCE 
AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS 






Our Daily Traffic 














To The TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Who Must Keep UP TO THE MINUTE 


On Tariff Filings, Rejections, Suspensions, and the other Most Important 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU, 
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ATTORNEY 


George B. Webster 


& Frost 
Counsel in Interstate Commerce and 
Public Service Commission Cases |” Gwynne Building. Cincinnati; Obie 


International Life Building | sion cas and trade de and tra Fo 
St. Louis 


PRACTICING BEFORE THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Littleford, James, Ballard 





cases 
at Washington, D _e 
(Commerce Counsel!) in oe ye E> s 
offices, where E. E. Williamson (Commerce 

is associa , 


Jeffery and eae 


all Other Public 
Utility Co: 





B. G. Dahlberg 


COMMERCE EXPERT 


Watson & Abernethy 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
scialists in Co o INTERSTATE COMMERCE LITIGATION 
a - Forest Products Cases a Specialty 
St. Paul, Minn | Commerce Counsel for Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association 


Kansas City, Mo : 
- 915-918 Munsey Building. Washington, D. C. 


John R. Walker 


1601-20 Pioneer Bldg. 
421 New York Life Bidg. 








R. W. Ropiequet George Patterson Boyle 
LAWYER 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Interstate Commerce and 
Public Utilities 
First National Bank Building, Belleville, Ill. 
506 Mermod & Jaccard Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Former Attorney for 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


72 West Adams Street, 
Chicago 





Hunter H. Moss 
Formerly Judge Circuit Court 
Practice before U. 8. Courts and Interstate Com- 

merce and Federal Trade Commissions. 
Offices 912-918 Woodward Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 


BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


655-561 Rookery, CHICAGO 
Luther M. Walter John 8. Burchmore 
Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 
ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 






Traffic Happenings 
World and Traffic Bulletin Will Appeal 


LET US SEND SAMPLES 
CHICAGO 





As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please mention this paper in writing te atterneys. 
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SAVE MONEY 


On Coast Shipments 


Route Them 
* CARE PANAMA | PACIFIC LINE ”’ 
onde: 
Direct Express Passenger and Freight Service 
Fastest and Largest Coast to Coast Steamers 


S.. S. FINLAND S.S. KROONLAND 


Twin Screw, American Built Trans-Atlantic Liners 
Length 580 ft. Beam 60 ft. Displacement 22,000 tons 


NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO 


(Through Panama Canal) 


17 DAYS—WITHOUT TRANSFER 


Low Freight Rates, Careful Handling. 


Westbound, Connect with Coastwise Steamers to Cal- 
ifornia Points, Oregon and Washington Points. 


Eastbound, Connect with Trans-Atlantic Lines for the 
United Kingdom. 


Further Information Regarding Sailing Dates, Rates, etc., will 
be cheerfully supplied by 


J. D. ROTH 
General Western Freight Agt., 327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
or by 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


New York, 11 Broadway Philadelphia, Bourse Bldg. 

Boston. 84 State St. Baltimore, Chamber of Commerce 

Minneapolis, Guaranty Bldg. St. Louis, 1101 Locust St. 

Toronto, 28 Wellington St. E. Montreal, 119 Notre Dame St. 
San Francisco, 430 Sansome St. 














The Manufacturer 


It is too often true that the “weak” spot of 
a manufacturer’s organization is the freight 
end of his business. 

Many a manufacturer has his finger on every 
department of his business at the close of any 
business day. 

His bank account, his merchandise account, 
his labor account, his cost system, but his 
freight account—how about that? 

It*may be a tax against his business of 

thousands of dollars annually, but it goes un- 
audited. 
‘It ought to be repugnant to the business 
instinct of any manufacturer to have this con- 
dition exist, when “Western Freight Service” 
can stop it at a trifling cost compared with 
the dmount involved. This account needs 
auditing as much as your books. 


Write us. 


Western Freight Traffic Association 
24-925-926 Karpen Building 
CHICAGO 


(Not an Auditing Bureau) 





Intelligent co-operation 
between shipping public and 
railroads, coupled with an ap- 
preciation of the needs and 
problems of each, begets service. 


In this “hand-to-mouth’™ 


period of our economic history, 
service is the keynote of success. 


The prompt delivery of 
a car loaded with a low-grade 
commodity may be of as much 
importance. to the shipper or 
consignee as a car of silks or 
automobiles to another. 


The Belt Railway of 


Chicago realizing these condi- 
tions endeavors to furnish a 
service, in its capacity as an in- 
terchange medium, meeting the 
high-tension demands of the day. 


Route your shipments 
via Chicago, care of The Belt 
Railway of Chicago. 


Location, volume of business 
carried, modern facilities, effi- 
cient management, and a dispo- 
sition to ‘“‘deliver the goods’’ 
insures service via this route. 


The Belt Railway of Chicago 


FRANK A. SPINK, Traffic Manager 
229 Dearborn Station, Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Harrison 3690 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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Business Possibilities 


OU, Mr. Business 
y Man, quite pride 
yourself upon your 


scientific efficiency. 
You have made large 
savings by substituting 
big motor trucks for horse- 
drawn wagons. You are 
constantly stopping leakages, 
reducing cost, and increasing 
output. But have you given 
your shipping cost any such 
scientific study? Have you 
considered that it may be to 
your interest to ship more 
largely by express? 


A certain New York business 
man tried it recently. His 
output was well guited to the 
expedited movement and per- 
sonal service of the express. 
And yet out of a large total 
transportation cost during 
twelve months, the express 
had been used but little. It 
occurred to him that this 
might be increased to his ad- 
vantage. He requested the 
co-operation of one of our 
traffic officials in a study of 
his shipping from an express 
point of view. It developed 
he had not taken into ac- 
count a considerable truckage 
cost nor certain advantageous 
features of the express which 
were especially adapted to his 
business. The result was he 


Wells Fargo 
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began to ship more 
largely by express, and 
his net saving between 
July 1 and December 1 
was sufficient to pay for 
another big motor truck 


which the increase in his business 
made necessary. 


That was under the old express 
rates. It is more true to-day. Not 
only is there in effect a scientific 
and very simple method of quoting 
rates, but the rates themselves 
have. been greatly reduced. In 
many cases they are lower than 
parcel post. For the amount and 
character of the service given, 
express rates are extremely low 
all the way across the land—even 
with the slight advance in package 
rates recently granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The express gives you, at all points 
of any size, pickup and delivery 
service. It assumes full respon- 
sibility for your shipment. It gives 
you as well as takes from the con- 
signee a receipt for each package. 
It gives you an expedited service 
on passenger trains, and in many 
cases, on special express trains. 
Your small or fragile packages are 
packed in  iron-bound - safety- 


trunks—thousands of which are in’ 


constant use by this Company. 
This assures safety to your pack- 
ages. 


Try a little express efficiency in 
your. own balance-sheet. The 
nearest Wells Fargo man_ will 
help figure it out. 


Send to 51 Broadway, New York, 
for pamphlet, and learn why “It 
Is to Your Interest to Use the 


- Express.” 


& Co Express 
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THE TRAFFIC MANAGER A RESOURCE 


Before the passing of the so-called Hepburn 
amendment to the Act to Regulate Commerce, the 
value of the industrial traffic manager, where one 
was employed, consisted largely in his ability to 
obtain rebates and concessions from the railways. 
Since that time his value is determined by his 
knowledge of how to figure rates, to interpret 
classifications, to route shipments, to take advan- 
tage of milling-in-transit or elevation privileges, 
and to keep in such intimate touch with his em- 
ployer’s business and traffic needs as to enable him 
to take advantage of the continuously changing 
conditions. 

Some shippers apparently fail to appreciate the 
importance of this intimate touch and “farm out” 
their traffic work. Where this plan is adopted it 
is usual to place it in the hands of a man who may 
be handling the traffic of half a dozen or more 
distinct industries, some of which may be located 
in other cities where traffic conditions are decid- 
edly different, and it frequently happens that the 
service is being rendered to shippers who are active 
competitors. When this latter condition exists it 
is doubtful whether such a traffic man can be of 
service to all interests, and if he finds that im- 
possible, which will he serve? 

In this connection it is interesting to note that 
in an association so big and broad as the National 
Industrial Traffic League, which is not organized 
for profit, agreement in even so general a proposi- 
tion as uniform classification has never gone be- 
When 


yond uniformity of descriptions and rules. 
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anything more was attempted a split was en- 
countered. 

Of course, this plan of a centralized bureau has 
its value in the handling of the larger traffic ques- 
tions that affect alike all shippers in a given local- 
ity, such as car spotting, trap-car service, lake- 
and-rail rates, or many others that might be men- 
tioned. Indeed, the interests of the shippers are 
perhaps best and most efficiently served in such 
matters by a concentration of effort under a mana- 
ger. But in the smaller matters, where the inter- 
ests of shippers in a given locality may be vari- 
ously affected, the plan fails. It seems to us that 
it is the duty of every man whose business makes 
him a large shipper or receiver of freight to keep 
in close touch himself with all the changing ques-. 
tions and conditions of traffic. For that matter, it 
can do no harm for him to keep himself informed 
even on the matters which he now leaves to the 
bureau of which he may be a member. 


THE PETITION OF WESTERN CARRIERS 





Attorneys for the western railroads, in their peti- 
tion for a reconsideration of their advanced rate. 
case, have made several points that are expected to 
attract more than ordinary attention. They de- 
mand, in effect, that the Commission answer as to 
whether their revenues are adequate. They sub- 
mit that the decision is contrary to the evidence 
and offer as a possible excuse that the force of 
the testimony was not appreciated, because the 
commissioners,” with one exception, did not them- 
A third point is that the rule or 
doctrine, laid down by the Commission, that the 
existence of lower state rates would make higher 


selves hear it. 


interstate rates on the same commodity improper 
is wrong. “Startling” is the word used. 

The carriers are not the first to make the first 
and the third of these points. Commissioner 
Daniels, in his dissenting opinion, showed the way 
for the attorneys on these as on other phases of 
the matter. The query about the adequacy of the 
revenues was raised in connection with the Five 
Per Cent case by the Commission itself. Com- 
missioners Clements and Marble at that time, to 
emphasize the point they made—that the Com- 
mission had no business with an inquiry as to the 
adequacy of revenues-——joined in a dissent, saying 
that the law imposed no such duty. 

' The point that the commissioners made the 
decision contrary to the evidence because only Mr. 
Daniels heard the testimony has weight by reason 
of the fact that Mr. Daniels voted to allow the 
proposed advances. The point as to state and in- 
terstate rates may be regarded as having force in 
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view of the fact that the Commission, in the Sabine 
Tram Case, and the more recent Kanotex decision, 
indirectly, but somewhat. distinctly, condemned 
lower state rates by approving higher interstate 
rates and holding that it is not lawful, in the move- 
ment of property from one state to another, for a 
shipper to avail himself of the lawfully published 
state rate in making up a combination. It is sug- 
gested that if the lower state rate cannot be used in 
interstate commerce, it was not seemly for the Com- 
mission to hear testimony as to such rates; or, if 
it was, to make them the basis for deciding that 
because they exist it would not be proper to in- 
crease the spread between state and _ interstate 
rates. ; 

Another point in that petition that has caused 
thought in some quarters is, the suggestion that 
because there is no tribunal to which the railroads 
can appeal, the Commission should be exceedingly 
careful in the consideration of advanced rate cases. 
That is a thought that may have been expressed in 
newspapers, but it had not been prominently 
brought before the Commission. Disgruntled ship- 
pers at times have said as much because, when 
the Commission has denied reparation, for instance, 
even after holding the rate unreasonable, there has 
been a feeling akin to that which comes when 
money is irretrievably gone. Shippers are only 
now beginning to learn that if the Commission 
“turns down” a demand for reparation, they are 
done. They cannot then go into court and sue for 
the difference between the reasonable and the un- 
reasonable rate. To ask the Commission for repa- 
ration means the closing of all other doors. But 
now the railroads themselves are directing atten- 
tion to the fact that a “negative” order of the Com- 
mission is a terror, for- unless the Commission can 
be persuaded to reverse itself, its “negative” order 
is final. 

But the plaint of the carriers in that matter is 
not strictly accurate. Congress, at any time, may 
pass a law fixing rates at what the railroads or 
shippers may deem reasonable. That, however, at 
present is so impracticable that, except for the 
sake of finical accuracy, it need not be mentioned. 
Congress would never decree an advance in rates 
covering a territory larger than a congressional 
district or two, because the congressmen voting for 
advances, as they are now advised, would deem 
themselves guilty of political suicide. 

Altogether the petition is pitched on a high 
plane. There is little of the “’tis so and ’taint so” 
sort of argument, but rather an appeal to the Com- 
mission on broad grounds of justice and public 
policy. Not the weakest of the arguments in the 
plea is the reminder that the same questions in- 
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volved in this case are involved also in other west- 
ern freight rate cases now before the Commission, 
and also in the western passenger rate case. It is 
urged that the case be reopened so that it may be 
heard in the light not only of reargument, but of 
the arguments to be presented in the passenger 
case and the other freight cases referred to. 

While its language is perfectly proper and re- 
spectful, the petition does not mince words and it 
practically makes the charge that the Commission 
has violated the promise it made in the former 
western advanced rate case, to the effect that if, in 
the future, the carriers felt that their rates were 
not sufficient to gain an adequate return, they 
would find the door of the Commission open to 
them. What good is it to find the door open if 
the matter of adequacy of revenues is to receive 
no consideration? As far as can be learned from 
the decision itself, it has received no considera- 
tion, as we have pointed out before. Perhaps it 
has been considered and the commissioners have 
merely neglected to state their conclusoins. We 
can hardly believe that, however, for Commissioner 
Daniels, who was so decisive on this matter in his 
dissenting opinion, certainly did not hesitate to 
make his point clear to his colleagues before the 
decision was announced. At any rate, we think 
the Commission is legally bound to make its opin- 
ion on this point known, and, law or no law, its 
refusal or neglect to do so needlessly and hope- 
lessly complicates the matter of general rate ad- 
vances. For that reason, if for no other, we hope 
there may be a reconsideration. We think the 
carriers have made the most effective kind of ap- 
peal that is possible. 
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CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 





Electric Headlight Discussion.— 
The electric headlight agitation that 
has been raging in the southern and 
western states for a decade or more, 
has hit the Commission right dve- 
tween the eyes. The rules tenta- 
tively put out by the safety appliance 
men of the,Commission contain one, 
No. 29, that is held by railroad men 
to be a mandate requiring all inter- 
state engines to be equipped with 
arc-lamp headlights just at a time when city councils 
are legislating for the protection of those who have been 
blinded by the intense headlights on automobiles. The 
hearing on that subject on September 28, 29 and 30 
brought out the largest attendance any hearing here has 
called forth since the first day of the Five Per Cent case. 
The safety appliance people of the Commission advocated 
the intense lamp on the ground that it will enable the 
engine driver to see an obstruction before he hits it. 
Responsible officials of eastern railroads, where there are 
many main tracks and traffic is on an average two and 
a half times that in the West and South, opposed the 
rule. They said it was indefinite in everything except 
its requirement of lamps with a power that can only be 
furnished by electricity.. They opposed it on the ground 
that intense lamps ef that kind blur all signals, thereby 
creating a greater danger—that of disregarding signals— 
than is avoided by making it possible for the engineman 
to see an obstruction. They would not admit that the 
possibility of seeing an obstruction was created by the 
use of electricity, but granted the contention for the sake 
of argument. They denied the theory because tests made 
by them and by disinterested persons show that, while 
the volume of light is much greater, there is no certainty 
that the more intense light enables the engine driver to 
see more clearly. As an incident to the discussion the 
question was raised as to what is the primary purpose 
to be served by a headlight. Is it to enable the engine 
driver readily to read singals, to warn the public that an 
engine is coming, or to discover possible obstructions 
on the track not provided for by the signals? Statistics 
were submitted by the Pennsylvania showing that on one 
of the busiest days in the busy year 1913, an engine 
driver running thirty-four miles near Conway Yards 
passed twenty headlights on opposing trains and some 
fifty signals. The suggestion was made that if city 
councils are requiring dimmers to be used on automobile 
lamps, on streets that are eight or ten times as wide as 
a railroad track, it was hardly to be expected that an 
engine driver going at the rate of forty miles an hour 
would be free from eye strain in having to meet the glare 
from twenty headlights in going thirty-four miles, while 
at the same time looking for fifty ordinary signals, not 
to mention the unusual ones that might be set on account 
of unusual danger. 


Bill to Enlarge the Commission.—It has become 
definitely known that the Commissioners, at a recent 
conference, recommended the passage of a bill enlarging 
the Commission to nine members. A bill was drafted 
and copies of it have been sent to Senator New- 
lands and to Congressman Adamson of Georgia. Sen- 
ator Newlands is chairman of the Interstate Commerce 


Committee of the Senate and Adamson heads a similar 
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committee in the other branch of Congress. The com- 
missioners are of the opinion that the publication of the 
details of the proposed legislation should await the pleas- 
ure of the legislators to whom is entrusted the task of 
getting the changes approved by their colleagues. The 
fundamental idea is that by enlarging the membership 
commissioners will be able to give more personal atten- 
tion to the hearing of testimony of various cases because 
the larger membership will make possible the lightening 
of the task each has to perform in carrying on what may 
be called the routine supervisory work. That is to say, 
the larger membership will enable the commissioners to 
pass on the questions of internal administration that are 
brought up by the division and bureau chiefs. 





Lake Cargo Coal Rates.—The West Virginia coal op- 
erators, before deciding to file a memorandum with the 
Commission in opposition to the request of the railroads 
that the Commissioners act as arbitrators to fix the rela- 
tion of rates on lake cargo coal, held meetings in Phila- 
delphia and Wheeling to discuss the subject from their 
point of view. Among other things, the West Virginians 
are going to suggest that the Commission, if it decides 
to have anything to do with the subject, in advance of the 
filing of tariffs by the railroads. assume that the rates from 
West Virginia are just and reasonable. The request of 
the railroads, the West Virginians argue, is that the 
Commissioners assume the rates from Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania to be just and reasonable and not otherwise 
repugnant to the law. While the suggestion is not bluntly 
that undertaking to do what the railroads propose would 
be beyond the jurisdiction’ of the Commission, the in- 
ference that that is what they believe is plain. It will 
be made to appear that the West Virginians are 
further willing to subscribe to the proposition that 
assumption by the Commission that the rates from Ohio 
and Pennsylvania are reasonable, followed by any utter- 
ance by the Commission to the effect that the West 
Virginia rates should be higher than at present, would 
be tantamount to prescribing a minimum rate. The 
Commission has not the power to prescribe minimut: 
rates. But if the relationship is to be established, on 
the assumption that the existing rates from Ohio and 
Pennsylvania are reasonable, the West ‘Virginia rates 
must be advanced. Then, if the new rate so established to 
fix the relationship is to be maintained, it must be made 
the minimum below which the West Virginia lines may 
not go. Another point the West Virginians make is that, 
if the Commission acts upon the request, in effect it will 
be approving advances in rates without having put the 
railroads upon the proof required by law, which is that 
the new rates will not be unreasonable. When the West 
Virginia lines undertook, three or four years ago, to 
advance rates on lake cargo coal from mines along their 
rails, the Commission found that the Norfolk & Western 
had justified them, but that the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Chesapeake & Ohio had not. Inasmuch as the Norfolk 
& Ohio did not care to lose tonnage, it did not avail it- 
self. of the privilege of advancing its rates to a level 
above that of its competitors. The West Virginians sug- 
gest that the Commission assume that rates from Weat 
Virginia are reasonable and then start an inquiry as lo 
the reasonableness of the rates from Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, if such action is desired. By doing that, they sug- 
gest, the Commission will remain within the four corners 
of the law and give all shippers an opportunity to be heard. 
They suggest that the coal operators who have joined 


with the railroads in the request for an arbitration will 





a 


be as well pleased to have the case conducted in that 
way as in the way the railroads have proposed, their 
interest being to have a wider spread between the rates 
from the competing fields. A. E. H. 


LAKE AND RAIL RATES 


There is more than an ordinary amount of curi- 
osity as to the attitude the eastern trunk lines will take 
finally in respect to the issues raised by I. & S. No. 
615, rates via rail-and-lake routes, as to which a hearing 
has been held this week in Chicago before Examiner 
Gutheim. Under the order of the Commission, they must 
dispose of their boats on or before December 1. That 
means that their interest in the lake lines, to all intents 
and purposes, is not proprietary, as heretofore. The hear- 
ing proceeded in the usual way, however, the carriers 
going ahead in the attempt to justify the tariffs filed. 

The tariffs under consideration name practically the 
same rates that were published in the tariffs in the 
Five Per Cent case. The Commission disallowed all 
proposed advances in lake-and-rail rates. Not convinced 
that that was a just ruling, the carriers filed the tariifs 
now suspended in No. 615. They filed them before they 
knew definitely that the Commission would require them 
to divest themselves of their boat lines. 

Change in ownership cannot affect the question as 
to whether there shall be through routes with joint 
rates. So long as there are boats on the lakes the 
Commission has authority, and will exercise it, to re- 
quire the establishment and maintenance of such routes 
and rates. Ownership has nothing to do with that 
phase of the subject. 

But ownership does affect rates. In short hauls— 
say those not more than 400 miles long—the fact that 
two Or more carriers are required to join'in making 
up a through route has been a fact heavy enough to 
constrain the Commission to say that the rate over such 
a through route may be higher than a rate over a 
single line. In the southeastern fourth section order 
the Commission prescribed a scale of differentials. That 
is also a fact with regard to southwestern rates in 
several different cases. 


When the divorce takes place every lake-and-rail 
through route will become a two-line affair. The query 
is as to whether the Commission will take that fact into 
consideration, or whether the carriers, in the event it 
ignores or tries to ignore it, will insist that the unwrit- 
ten rule shall be observed. 

What is believed to be an indication as to the 
attitude of the carriers is to be found in the demand 
eastern trunk lines have made upon their lake con- 
nections that the divisions accruing to the trunk lines 
cn lake-and-rail business shall be as high, regardless of 
the rate, as if the Commission had allowed the five per 
cent advance on lake-and-rail rates. The fact that such 
a demand had been made came out when the Grand 
Trunk undertook to cancel lake-and-rail rates in con- 
nection with the Northern Navigation and the Duluth 
& Port Huron Steamship companies. 

That demand placed the Grand Trunk between the 
upper and the nether millstone. It receives ex-lake 
grain and grain “products at Port Huron and delivers 
them to eastern trunk lines at Niagara. From the lat- 





ter point, on such traffic, the eastern trunk lines de- 
mand divisions as high as they would have been had 
the Commission allowed the five per cent advance on 
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lake-and-rail rates. Literal enforcement of that would 
mean that the Grand Trunk, on much of the ex-lake 
traffic, would have to pay sOmething to the eastern trunk 
lines for the privilege of hauling it’ from Port Huron 
to Niagara. 

When the Grand Trunk filed the cancelation tariffs 
the independent steamship lines objected and _per- 
suaded the Commission to suspend them. That raises 
the question in its most acute form. The Commission 


has already said that lake-and-rail rates shall not go 


up. It has also decided that the rail carriers are en- 
titled to more revenue, because their earnings have not 
been enough properly to maintain tracks and equipment 
and pay a fair return on the investment. 

One: of the prominent features of the proceedings 
under the Panama Canal Act to divorce rail and water 
carriers has-been a declaration that since 1898 the 
trunk lines have been doing many things, all calculated, 
however, to increase water rates and stifle water com- 
petition by making it appear that the water lines they 
acquired have been unprofitable. ; 

The inference has been drawn that the rail lines, 
since the divorce was ordered, are prepared to stand 
on the proposition that the Commission itself has said 
that they need more money. Yet, since the Commission 
has said that there may be no advance in lake-and- 
rail rates, the inference must be that too much has 
been charged for the water part of the haul. Assuming 
that that is what the Commission desired to say, they 
suggest increases for the rail part of such joint hauls, 
even if that does mean less money for the same serv- 
ice for the lake steamers. 

Inasmuch as after December 1 they will have no 
proprietary interest in the steamers, advances in their 
divisions will be the only way in which they can in- 
crease their revenues. The Commission also placed 
grain and grain products in the list of commodities 
that yield less than remunerative car-mile returns. 

It is believed the trunk lines will be more than 
willing, now that they are to lose their proprietary 
interest in the lake lines, to agree with the Commission 
that water rates. have been too high and that grain and 
grain products and other things transported by water 
should pay more, by increasing divisions to the rail 
carriers, without any advance in the charges paid by 
the shipper. 

The case of the carriers before Examiner Gutheim 
was conducted by a trunk line committee headed py 
C. C. McCain. The usual faces were also seen among 
the protestants. Rush C. Butler appeared for the Chi- 


cago Association of Commerce. Commercial organizations 


in many other cities were also represented. 


LAKE CARGO COAL RATES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


West Virginia railroad commissioners called on the 
Interstate Commerce Commissioners September 30 to say 
that they were opposed to the federal authorities having 
anything to do with the proposition, made by the rail- 
roads, that the United States authorities shall say what 
the differentials on lake cargo coal from the rival dis- 
tricts shall be. They object on the ground that for the 
federal commissioners to do, or to undertake to do, any- 
thing of that kind, would be to deprive shippers of the 
right given them by the law, to force the railroads to 
justify advances in rates before they become effective. 
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The West Virginians made the point that when the 
eastern railroads, in 1913, moved that the Commission re- 
open the advanced rate case of 1910, as a preliminary 
to the five per cent advance later proposed and disposed 
of in 1914, Commissioners Clements and Marble said that 
nothing could be done until the carriers had filed tariffs 
showing what advances they thought would be reasonable. 
The objecting state commissioners said that while there 
have been newspaper reports that the railroad thinks 
the West Virginia coal should be forty cents over Ohio 
and western Pennsylvania coal, there is no definite pro- 
posal, such as the filing of a tariff, upon which they could 
gather statistics tending to show that the proposed rates 
would be unreasonable. 

Among the papers they filed with the Commission is 
a copy of the dissent Messrs. Clements and Marble then 
made. They attach great importance to it, because, they 
argue, the railroads themselves appreciated the force uf 
the point then made by the two minority members, be- 
cause they filed tariffs naming five per cent advances, and 
upon those tariffs, not upon the motior to reopen the 
older advanced rate case, No. 3400, was the decision made. 
It was later reversed to the extent of allowing advances 
on all rates except lake-and-rail coal, iron, cement and 
other bulky commodities. The dissent on which they 
place so much store is as follows: 

In Advances in Rates in Official Classification Terri- 
tory (June 21, 1913), 27 I. C. C. R., 384, Mr. Commissioner 
Clements dissenting, said as follows (at pp. 385, 386): 


“The law leaves to the carriers the initiation of their 
rates, subject to review and correction by the Commis- 
sion upon complain, or upon inquiry instituted by it on 
its own motion, and full hearing, with power in dealing 
with the amount thereof to prescribe for the future only 
reasonable maximum rates. Nowhere in the law is the 
Commission authorized to fix absolute or minimum rates. 
It is authorized to suspend, pending investigation,. rates 
proposed by the carriers, before they become effective, 
only when such proposed rates have been filed pursuant 
to the requirements of section 6 of the act, the provisions 
of which demand specific statement of the rates proposed 
and that they be filed with the Commission and posted 
at stations of the carriers. 

“It is not contended that upon a general inquiry by 
the Commission such as is here instituted it could enter 
any order requiring or authorizing an increase of rates; 
yet this is a proceeding for the avowed purpose, among 
other things, of inquiring whether the present rates of 
the carriers afford adequate revenue. In my view any 
expression of opinion on this question, following a gen- 
eral inquiry of this kind not based upon specifically pro- 
posed rates filed according to law, involves a determina- 
tion of some of the most fundamental and important 
questions respecting the reasonableness of rates not be- 
fore us and-contemplates the possibility of giving some 
sort of general sanction to advanced rates to be there- 
after filed by the carriers. 


“Of necessity it follows that, notwithstanding the rec- 
ognized right of shippers to protest against such proposed 
increased rates as might in consequence thereafter be 
filed, the matters that will necessarily be involved upon 
the filing of such rates and protests will in a measure 
have been predetermined. This I cannot believe is within 
the contemplation of the law or was in the mind of Con- 
gress when it was enacted.” 

In Advances in Rates in Official Classification Terri- 
tory (June 21, 1913), 27 I. C. C. R., 384, Mr. Commissioner 
Marble dissenting (at p. 386), said as follows: 
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“I agree that the petition for rehearing should ve 
denied, but cannot agree that the investigation should 
be made in advance of the posting of the proposed in- 
creases. 

“The petition should be denied because no proposed 
increased rates are now posted at the stations. On a 
further hearing of the former proceeding, therefore, the 
questions to be considered would be merely general, and 
shippers would not be afforded that specific detailed 
notice of the proposed new rates contemplated by the 
Act to regulate commerce. The posting of such rates is 
not a merely technical form, but a necessary preliminary 
to a precise understanding of them by those to be affected. 
No conclusion that an increase has been justified in any 


-respect whatever should be reached until after shippers 


have been given the notice provided by law and so called 
upon to state their views and objections. The Commis- 
sion has no jurisdiction to make rates in the first instance, 
to direct increase in rates, or to approve rates in advance 
of posting and filing. 

“The dissent is based upon the view that the subject 
matter of the investigation is the propriety of increases 
in rates and that the above considerations apply to it 
also.” 

Restraint of Trade Hinted. 


West Virginia coal operators may also go to the De- 
partment of Justice with suggestions that the advances 
are the results of a conspiracy in restraint of trade. They 
are also thinking of suggesting to the Department of 
Justice that it proceed with its move looking toward a 
court order requiring the Pennsylvania to dispose of its 
Norfolk & Western stock, if it still has it. 


The advances in West Virginia rates will be about 
15 cents a ton, the object being to make West Virginia 
coal rates 40 cents a ton higher than the rates from Hast- 
ern Ohio and about 37 cents higher than from the Pitts- 
burgh district. Influential Ohio operators are demanding 
that the differential be made 50 cents. 


Lake cargo coal rates are of no particular interest 
now, because the lake season of navigation will be prac- 
tically at an end before advances could be accomplished 
on statutory notice. Besides, the railroads have pending 
before the Commission a request that it, in effect, arbi- 
trate that question and say what the relationship among 
the three fields shall be. Until the Commission says 
something with regard to that request, it is suggested, the 
railroads would hardly make a further move. 

It now develops that when Presidents Willard of the 
B. & O., Johnson of the Norfolk & Western and Stevens 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio and Vice-President Daly of the 
New York Central conferred with Commissioners Clements 
and Clark, they talked more about the rates on coal to 
consuming points than about lake cargo coal. In fact, 
the West Virginia operators believe the purpose of the 
second call was wholly about the rates to what may be 
called interior consuming points. 

The West Virginia operators, if they go to the De- 
partment of Justice with suggestions about the anti-trust 
law, will point to the fact that the Pennsylvania has, or 
had until recently, a big, if not a controlling, stock in- 
terest in the Norfolk & Western as a reason for their 
belief that that part of the anti-trust law which forbids the 
merging of parallel and competing roads applies to that 
situation. If they go, they will point to the control of 
the Toledo & Ohio Central, the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
and the Kanawha & Michigan by the New York Central 
for their belief that the same part of the law applies to 
that situation. 
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It is suggested that the Toledo & Ohio Central, with 
the Kanawha & Michigan, extending as they do into the 
West Virginia field, would, but for the control of the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie by the New York Central, be in 


competition with each other, in providing coal for the - 


markets in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Another suggeston made by the irritated West Vir- 
ginia operators, who are watching the tariff division of 
the Commission with the eyes of a hawk, is that the 
C. & O., now that it owns the Hocking Valley, is willing 
to listen to suggestions about raising rates from West 
Virginia as an alternative to reducing rates from Ohio 
mines. 

Ohio’s railroad commissioners are considering the 
complaint of Ohio operators who are asking for a re- 
duction from the Ohio mines to Ohio points of consump- 
tion, which, if ordered, would have the effect of lowering 
interstate rates from the adjoining Pittsburgh field, if not 
also from the West Virginia field. 


The railroad men who called on Commissioners Clem- 
ents and Clark made no secret of their antipathy to sug- 
gestions of reduced rates from Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
They were frank in proposing advances in the rates from 
West Virginia as a solution for the situation in which 
they find themselves, through no fault of their own, they 
suggested, but largely because the Ohio miners, by means 
of their influence with the Ohio legislature, have made 
conditions such as to make it hard for Ohio operators 
to do business in competition with the operators in other 
fields. 

The West Virginia operators take the position that 
they are no more responsible for the things the Ohio 
miners and lawmakers have done than are the railroads. 
Therefore, they will insist to the Commission, that ex- 
pected tariffs be suspended and the railroads required 
to justify them to the uttermost limit. They will under- 
take to show that it is Ohio laws that hurt the Ohio 
and Pittsburgh field operators and that Ohio laws con- 
stitute no transportation reason justifying higher rates 
from West Virginia, where the operators have been strong 
enough to prevent restrictive legislation. 





‘IRON AND STEEL RATES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Confusion fully confounded appears to have taken 
possession of the whole field of rates on structural iron 
and steel, westbound. The Commission is trying to find 
a way out before further complications are introduced 
therein by the extension to Pittsburgh of the schedule C 
rate of 55 cents now prevailing from Chicago and Mis- 
sissippi River crossings to Pacific coast points. That 
extension, according to the latest report, is to be made 
by all the transcontinental railroads. The first report 
was that the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul would apply 
the rate regardless of what its competitors might do. 
Rumors as to this impending extension have been 
afoot for at least ten days. When it reached Denver, 
Colorado receivers of iron and steel bethought themselves 
of the decision in the complaint of the Vulcan Iron Works 
Co., in which the Commission, July 30, made a report and 
order allowing the rate on structural iron and steel from 
St. Louis to Denver to be increased from 45c to 60c. 
In view of the fact that the transcontinental carriers are 
believed to be contemplating the extension of the 55c 
rate to Pittsburgh, they hurried to Washington with a 
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suggestion that it would not be seemly for the Com- 
mission to allow that extension of the 55c rate to be 
made practically coincident -with the elevation of the 
rates on iron and steel from St. Louis to Denver from 
45¢ to 60c. 

An examination of tariffs filed, presumably in com- 
pliance with the Commission’s decision in the Vulcan 
case, disclosed the fact that there was such ambiguity 
in supplements 19 and 20 to Poteet’s I. C. C. No. 316 that 
it was uncertain whether the cancellation of supplement 
No. 20 would not result in the rates approved in the 
Vulcan ‘decision becoming effective. It was finally con- 
cluded that the safe way would be to rescind the Commis- 
sion’s order of July 30 and to suspend items on page 
5 of supplement No. 20 which named rates on which 
business is now being done, but as to each of those 
rates on iron and steel it carries the following proviso: 
“and expires with close of business Sept. 27, 1915. For 
rates to apply after that date see item 2418-C or re- 
issues.” There are a number of items of that character 
on that page. 

It is believed that the Commission, if the trans- 
continental railroads file the tariffs extending the 55c 
rate to the Pittsburgh district, will undertake a general 
inguiry into the subject of westbound iron and steel 
rates, with a view to fixing the relationship, in the light 
of facts that have been developed since the opening of 
the Panama Canal and the modification of fourth section 
order No. 124 by the grant of authority to establish the 
schedule C rates. 

In I. and S. 712 the Commission suspended rates on 
iron and steel articles carried in Leland & Morris’ sup- 
plement No. 9 to Leland’s I. C. C. No. 1085 and Morris’ 
I. C. C. No. 546. That suspension was to January 25. 
Those supplements cover rates on iron and steel to 
Oklahoma from Mississippi River crossings. 

When the transcontinental roads or any one of them 
file the tariffs extending the 55-cent rate from Pittsburgh 
an interesting fourth section question arises: Is the 
Commission prepared to allow intermediate rates to ex- 
ceed the 15 per cent excess allowed on commerce from the 
Pittsburgh district? 

The departures from the rule laid down in No. 124, 
so far as Chicago rate territory is concerned, were allowed 
on the ground that the canal was setting up a competition 
between the Atlantic and Pacific seaboard territories, 
which, if allowed to continue without abatement, would 
have the effect of depriving iron and steel manufacturers 
in the Mississippi Valley of any business on the Pacific 
coast, thereby depriving the Atchison of tonnage it had 
been carrying. 

When that had been done, the Pittsburgh steel men 
said that allowing Chicago to do business with the Pacific 
coast on a scale of rates which did not recognize the 
7% per cent limitation as to intermediate rates, drove 
them out of the Pacific coast market. . They asked the 
carriers serving them to join with the western lines in 
applying either the 55-cent rate from Pittsburgh or a 
rate something less than the combination of their division 
up to Chicago plus the new 55-cent rate beyond. 


They refused. They took the ground that it was 
immaterial to them whether the Pittsburgh tonnage 
moved to the Pacific coast through Chicago or via the 
Atlantic ports. In either event they would receive a di- 
vision substantially the same as their local rates to the 
gateways. : : 

What, if any, change has come over them, has not 
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been explained. ‘Whether the western lines are going 
to stand the loss or whether it is to be shared by the 
eastern trunk lines does not yet appear. The report 
first put out was that the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
alone intended applying the 55-cent rate from Pittsburgh. 
That could be done by that single line, if it were willing 
to regard the transcontinental freight bureau arrangement 
as a scrap of paper, which could be torn up by the 
Milwaukee without danger to itself of retaliation by its 
former associates in that bureau. 

The published through rate from Pittsburgh to Pa- 
cific coast terminals is 75 cents, but, according to the 
report sent out from Pittsburgh, the rate which the Mil 
waukee proposed to bring down to 55 cents is 73.9. If 
that is the rate the Pittsburghers pay, it must be a com- 
bination of locals which makes less than the published 
through rate, and the application of which is provided 
for by the rules in the transcontinental tariffs. 

The Milwaukee could establish a 55-cent rate, without 
regard to its competitors, by publishing a proportional 
from Chicago, so low as to enable the Pittsburgh shippers 
to get their tonnage to Pacific coast terminals at a total 
cost of 55 cents, unless, of course, it had persuaded some 
eastern line reaching Pittsburgh to join with it in making 
a rate to the coast, the same as from Chicago. 

Pittsburgh, Youngstown and Cleveland steel makers, 
not affiliated with the United States Steel Corporation, 
represented to the eastern carriers that the adjustment 
in effect from Chicago favored the steel corporation, 
which has plants from which the 55-cent rate applied. 
When the fourth section question involved comes before 
the Commission, it is probable they will insist that the 
Commission must consider the fact that the Steel Cor- 
poration has plants in Pittsburgh and Chicago, while 
they can only ship from Pittsburgh, and not think too 
much of the settlement supposed to have been made by 
fourth section order No. 124. Percentages do not appeal 
much to them, in the situation that arose when the 
Atchison and other exclusive Chicago lines obtained the 
schedule C addition to that order. They want a chance 
to participate in the business, regardless of the percent- 
age rule laid down by the Commission in that supposed 
settlement. That is the way. they have been talking for 
months past. 


RULES FOR LOCOMOTIVES 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Decided objection was voiced before the Commission 
September 28 and 29 by the railroads of the East, in 
particular, to two of the proposed rules governing the 
installation and maintenance of appurtenances to the 
boilers of locomotives used in interstate commerce. The 
first of the rules to which objection was made is that 
requiring each engine to be provided with a headlight 
of power enough to enable an observer to distinguish 
an object on the track 1,000 feet away. The second 
requires each engine to be equipped with an automatic 
bell ringer, 

Chief Boiler Inspector McManemy, the only witness 
placed on the stand to defend the rules, said the proposed 
regulation with regard to the power of the headlight 
lamp was drawn up with a view to increasing the margin 
of safety—safety for the engine driver, safety for the 
crew, safety for the public and safety for the passengers. 
He quoted from a number of the Commission’s accident 
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reports to show, he said, that the use of a better head- 
light would have prevented a number of accidents. 

D. F. Crawford, superintendent of motive power 
of the Pennsylvania, formulated the objections of 
the railroads to a rule requiring them, they say, to pro- 
vide a headlight with a ray so intense as to blind every- 
body toward which it is directed, when they know their 
traffic is so dense that conditions created on a multiple- 
track system will be made intolerable. Mr. Crawford 
said the rule was indefinite in everything except its intent 
to force the use of the are electric headlight, which gives 
such a quantity of light that it ohscures all signals and 
would be said, by a layman, to make it possible to see 
obstructions on the track 1,000 feet away. He said there 
was nothing in the rule whereby a man accustomed to 
dealing with headlights in a scientific way could prepare 
specifications for a headlight, such as manufacturers would 
require before they would undertake to fill an order. 


Mr. Crawford, while dealing with the matter in terms 
of moderation and scientific accuracy, indicated that he 
believed the formulation of the rule to be in line with 
the agitation and legislation in the South and West for 
forcing the electric headlight on the railroads, at a cost 


far in excess of the present cost of headlights, which, he 


said, fulfilled the primary purpose—that of warning the 
public that a train is coming and of enabling the engine 
driver easily to read signals set along the tracks. 


He said the Pennsylvania undertook experiments with 
electric headlights years before the agitation for their 
use took form in the South and West and was forced to 
the conclusion that they would not do on multiple-track 
roads, where there are many trains, the drivers of which, 
he said, would be blinded by the intense headlights on 
engines of opposing trains. He submitted statistical data 
showing that, so far as causing obstructions on the tracks 
to be seen is concerned, there is little, if any, difference 
between the ordinary oil-lamp headlight and the electric 
apparatus. He called attention to the fact that the master 
of a ship who turns an electric search lamp, such as is 
used in the headlights, upon the pilot house of another 
ship loses his license as master. 


A diagrammatic table submitted by him shows that 
on one of the busiest days of August, 1913, the year when 
business was heaviest, and the like of which he hopes 
will soon return, an engine driver in going 34 miles would 
have had to pass twenty-one opposing headlights and fifty- 
odd fixed signals, all in less than an hour, if he was 
traveling forty miles an hour. He suggested that a man 
subjected to that strain for one hour in a night would 
be blind and unable to distinguish a switch lamp from a 
barn door. 


The railroads, through Attorney Pauling, made the 
point that while the law gives the Commission power 
over the appurtenances to a locomotive boiler and re- 
quires the railroads to file their rules for the inspection 
and maintenance of headlights and bells in good order 
and efficiency, the law has not authorized the Commission 
to substitute its views as to what is an efficient headlight 
for that of the railroads. 

At the session on September 29, the railroads con- 
tinued Mr. Crawford on the stand and called H. F. Hough- 
ton of Indianapolis, general superintendent of the Big 
Four, whose experience in railroading has run from that 
of a section hand to the position he now holds, as their 
chief witness. His judgment, without qualification, was 
that the intense arc-lamp headlight is objectionable and 
has caused much trouble by obscuring signals. He zave 
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the names of engine drivers, who, when in wrecks, gave 
as a reason for their failure to see or properly to read 
signals the intensity of the are light which practically 
obliterated the signal lamps of small intensity. The 
enginemen whose names were given were later placed on 
the stand to corroborate him. 

W. S. Stone and Chief Inspector McManemy cross- 
examined Mr. Houghton and Mr. Crawford, with a view, 
apparently, of impeaching their sincerity. The point they 
sought to make was that the report made by a committee 
of the Master Mechanics’ Association was prepared with 
a view to combating attempts at legislation. Mr. Stone 
asked if, as a result of the investigation by the com- 
mittee and Professor Benjamin of DePauw University, the 
Indiana legislature did not pass electric headlight legis- 
lation. 

“Yes, in spite of it, the legislature did,” said Mr. 
Houghton. 

“So you have electric headlights in Indiana, haven’t 
you?” jeered Mr. Stone. 

“No, the federal court said the law was not definite 
enough to require obedience, and the only electric head- 
lights we have are those the railroads bought for experi- 
mental purposes. We consider them objectionable and, 
under some circumstances, positively dangerous.” 

Other witnesses called were W. H. Elliott, signal engi- 
neer of the New York Central, who, as the man in con- 
trol of the automatic block signal system, objects to the 
intense light from an are lamp in the headlight; S. A. 
Bickford, the mechanical engineer of the New York.Cen- 
tral, who is in charge of the New York terminal, and 
A. R. Ayers, principal assistant mechanical engineer to 
the equipment department of the New York Central and 
member of the committee of the Master Mechanics’ com- 
mittee which conducted the experiments that caused the 
eastern roads to condemn the intense power headlight. 

On cross-examination Mr. Crawford said the adoption 
of the rule proposed by the chief boiler inspector would 
mean an added expense of from $4,600,000 to $6,000,000 
for the engines not now equipped. Mr. Stone asked him 
if he meant to tell the Commission that an electric head- 
light costs $400. 

“Oh, no; I mentioned the fact that back in 1886, when 
the arc lamp was first used in headlights, the cost was 
$600, but it was soon thereafter reduced to $400 or there- 
abouts,” said Mr. Crawford. “My estimates are based on 
offers of headlights running from $150 to $250 each.” 


Alignment of Forces. 


When the engine drivers and the officers of their 
organizations took the stand, as they did on the after- 
noon of September 29, the most patent fact was that 
the fights that have been carried on in the state legis- 
latures had been transferred to the Commission, with 
the labor organizations and the chief boiler inspector of 
the Commission on one side and the railroad men on the 
other. The enginemen all testified as if they knew the 
tentative rule put forth by the chief inspector meant 
that only electric arc lamps should be used, although 
Inspector McManamy and Mr. Stone had been at pains 
to say they did not care how the railroads produced the 
light, just so it was strong enough to reveal an object, on 
the track the size of a man, while the engine was.4f,000 


feet away. 
H. E. Wills, for the organization men, read into the 
record a summary of reports received by agents of the 
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organizations as to why headlight legislation had or had 
not been passed by various legislatures. Among the as- 
sertions was that the influence of the Standard Oil Co. 
had prevented the passage in many of the states. The 
statement contained insinuations and conclusions, and, 
under the ordinary rules of evidence, would not have 
been allowed in the record. The railroad lawyers ob- 
jected, but it was allowed to stand. They noted an ex- 
ception in the record, just as if they could go somewhere 
and get an order requiring the Commission to strike out 
what they said was irrelevant and inadmissible. Among 
other things admitted were extracts from letters con- 
taining hearsay. Mr. Wills, on cross-examination, said 
he had no personal knowledge of the matters to which 
he had testified. 

C. G. Brittingham, an engineman on the St. Louis- 
Kansas City division of the Rock Island, and T. J. Hos- 
kins, employed in pulling coal trains in the mountains on 
the Knoxville division of the Southen, testified that they 
could not understand how anybody could object to the 
electric headlight. Mr. Hoskins said that rather than go 
back to using an oil headlight, he would himself pay for 
an arc lamp. While he was using oil lamps, he said, he 
frequently ran over things he had not been able to see, 
mentioning, among other things, two or three cows aad 
on one occasion two valuable mules. The night he ran 
over the mules, he said, he kept seeing an object crossing 
and recrossing the track, so that he thought he was 
chasing one of the kind of mules that is never caught. 
The claim department, he said, told him he had caught 
two mules. According to his testimony he never passes 
a station without knowing that he has a white board— 
that is, a clear track+both by seeing the night and thé 
day signal, the latter being the semaphore arm. When 
he is on an engine with an old lamp, he said, he assures 
himself he is right by yanking open the firebox door and 
using the light from it to get the position of the sema- 
phore arm. 


RAILROAD FUEL RATE CASE 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Information has come to the Commission’s lawyers 
that makes them believe the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
and other carriers involved in the railroad fuel rate case 
will allow the order of the Commission in that case to 
become effective, without undertaking to have the court 
enjoin it. The order requires the C., C. & O. to make 
divisions to the junction points with the Seaboard Air 
Line and the Atlantic Coast Line that will be normal 
and to file their rates and divisions, on railroad fuel coal, 
with the Commission. 

At one time it was thought the carriers would re- 
sist because the Commission held the divisions made 
by the C., C. & O. caused undue discrimination, while 
its lawyers were of the opinion that if there is any dis- 
crimination, it is not against mines on the C., C. & O., but 
against mines on other railroads. 

The effective date of the order of the Commission, 
upon the application of the carriers, was changed from 
September 15 to October 1, the postponement having 
been asked, it is understood, so as to give those affected 
more time in which to line up their tariffs and to do 
other things necessary to comply with the order. 
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Western Rehearing Petition Filed 


Carriers State Grounds for Rehearing and Reargument, and Points on Which Modification 
of Decision In I. and S. No. 555 Is Asked—Say Commissioners May 
Not Have Understood the Evidence 


The petition of the carriers for a rehearing in the 
Western Advanced Rate case, I. and S. No. 555, filed last 
Tuesday afternoon in Washington, requests the Commis- 
sion to grant a rehearing and reargument and to modity 
the findings and order of July 30, 1915, in regard to the 
following particulars: 

First—As to the request of the respondents and 
protestants for a finding on the question of the adequacy 
of the revenues of the carriers. 

Second—On the reasonableness of the proposed rates 
on grain and grain products. 

Third—On the reasonableness of the proposed rates 
on live stock. 


Fourth—On the reasonableness of the proposed rates: 


on packing-house products, fresh meats and hides except 
as the same were allowed. 

Fifth—On the reasonableness of the proposed rates 
on fertilizer and fertilizer materials. 

Sixth—On the reasonableness of the proposed rates 
on cotton piece -goods. 

In support of the petition, the respondent carriers 
endeavor to show to the Commission: 

“First—That a specific finding was requested by re- 
spondents in accordance with the rules of the Commis- 
sion, upon the question of the adequacy of revenues of 
the carriers, in the following language: 


That the revenues of the carriers principally involved in 
this proceeding are not sufficient to allow them to earn a fair 
return upon the value of their properties, and at the same 
time maintain the service rightfully demanded of them by the 
public. (Respondents’ brief, page 3, fifth request.) 

“That the protestants requested a finding in the fol- 


lowing language: 


That the respondents have failed to sustain the burden of 
proof that their revenues constitute an inadequate return upon 
the fair value of their properties. (Protestants’ brief, insert 
opposite page 1, fourth proposed finding.) 

“And on page 1 of their brief, protestants stated the 


question as follows: 


Are western railroads entitled to more revenue through 
advanced freight rates, is the issue presented in this case. 
“And that the Commission in its opinion failed to 


make a finding thereon. 

“Second—That the failure of the Commission to find 
the inadequacy of the carriers’ revenues is inconsistent 
with its previous course and with the findings in previous 
cases before the Commission. 

“Third—The findings of fact as to the earnings and 
returns upon property made by the Commission warrant 
and require a finding of fact that the revenues of the 
carriers are insufficient for the proper maintenance of 
their properties devoted to public service and a fair 
return thereon. 

“Fourth—That the decision in relation to advances on 
grain and grain products is contrary to the evidence and 
evidently upon a misconception of the effect of such 
evidence as tending to justify the proposed grain ad- 
vances. 

Live Stock Rates, etc. 

“Fifth—That the decision of the Commission in rela- 
tion to live stock rates is erroneous for the following, 
among other reasons: 


(a) It is contrary to the evidence and does not consider 
the evidence upon which the carriers relied, and is based upon 


a misconception of the facts and the contention of the re- 
spondents as to the justification of said advances; 

(b) It is based upon an erroneous construction of the 
power and duty of the Commission in the consideration of ad- 
vanced rates in that the broad construction put upon the word 
“propriety’’ as used in Section 15 of the Act to Regulate Com- 
merce is unwarranted, but that said word is limited in its 
scope and effect by the language of Sections 1 and 2 of the. 
Act, which confer upon the Commission the power to pass only 
upon the reasonableness or discriminatory or preferential char- 
acter of rates, as is plainly shown by the context; 

(c) Because the word “propriety” as defined in the opin- 
ion of the Commission would render Section 15 of the Act to 
Regulate Commerce granting the power to the Commission to 
suspend rates unconstitutional and void, in that it would be a 
delegation of purely legislative power; 

(d) Because the doctrine announced in the opinion that 
it is improper to allow an advance in interstate rates when 
there are lower state rates upon the same commodity is a sur- 
render by the Commission of the power and duty which Con- 
gress has laid upon it of determining the reasonableness of 
interstate rates according to its judgment and determining 
the relation of state rates thereto according to the judgment 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission; 

(e) Because the evidence in relation to the state rates upon 
live stock and the amount of revenues therefrom was partial, 
incomplete and misleading and insufficient in character to 
warrant the conclusion that the lower state rates constituted 
discrimination; 

(f) Because, if, in an investigation in. an advance rate 
case, there shall be presented evidence of lower state rates 
of sufficient definiteness to give rise to serious contention of 
discrimination as between such state rates and the proposed 
advance rates, the Commission has not performed its duties 
by simply denying advanced rates which are otherwise reason- 
able; but that in such case it should allow the rates which 
are found to be otherwise reasonable to go into effect and the 
matter of the relation of the lower state rates should be de- 
termined by the Commission, either upon complaint of those 
claiming to be injuriously affected thereby, or upon an investi- 
gation of its own, undertaken by the Commission to determine 
the relation of said rates, 


“Sixth—That the decision of the Commission in rela- 
tion to the advances on packing-house products and fresh 
meats, except as same were allowed, is erroneous for the 
following, among other reasons: (The reasons given here 
are the same as under live stock rates except that para- 
graph E is eliminated.) 

“Seventh—That the decision in relation to the ad- 
vances on fertilizer and fertilizer materials is contrary 
to the evidence. 

“EKighth—That the decision in relation to the advances 
on cotton piece goods is contrary to the evidence. 

“Ninth—That the Commission erred in its proceed- 
ings in this case in not determining the reasonableness 
of the proposed interstate rates without regard to the 
relation to state rates and without having entered upon 
an investigation for the purpose of determining the 
proper relation between the proposed rates and the state 
rates; in that the effect of such course is to allow the 
state authorities to virtually determine the relation be- 
tween the interstate and the state rates, which is the 
exclusive prerogative and duty of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.” 

The carriers ask that if there is, in the opinion of 
the Commission, evidence raising a serious question as 
to the proper relation of the state rates to proposed 
rates, the Commission order an investigation as to the 
relation of such state rates to interstate rates, so that 
the relation may be properly determined, the petitioners 
allowed to establish such rates as are just and reasonable 
in the opinion of the Commission, and be required to 
remove any discrimination caused by lower state rates. 


Commission May Not Understand. 
In a statement of the reasons why the carriers are 
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entitled to a rehearing and modification of the report, the 
carriers say there are some things in the report of the 
Commission in this case that are so vital not only as 
affecting the advances proposed, but also as affecting the 
ultimate welfare of the railroads and the public, that 
they do not hesitate to ask the Commission to reopen 
the case that these things may be more fully presented. 
It is not strange, they point out, with a record of more 
than 15,000 pages and the voluminous exhibits in this 
case, that the members of the Commission who did not 
hear the testimony should fail to gather its full import. 

They make clear that what is said in criticism of the 
opinion is not to be considered a criticism of the actions 
of individual members of the Commission, but they ex- 
press the desire to speak plainly as to the effects of the 
opinion, both on the transportation problems of the coun- 
try and on the future of the Commission. The almost 
unlimited power of the Commission, they say, makes it 
imperative that it shall most carefully consider and 
weigh the effect of its opinions in such important ques- 
tions. A reargument is urged as the more proper in 
view of the fact that there can be no adequate review 
of the Commission’s opinion. 


The discussion of the opinion is divided into three 
general subjects: First, failure of the Commission to 
pass on a fundamental issue—namely, the need of addi- 
tional revenue; second, the opinion in its relation to evi- 
dence as to specific commodities ‘and the principle which 
the Commission has for the first time applied to a de- 
cision of the reasonableness of interstate rates in an 
advance rate case.” This question, it is pointed out, also 
involves an inquiry as to whether or not the Commission 
has correctly interpreted its duties as defined in the act. 
Third, the method to be pursued when, in an advance 
rate case, there is evidence that there are lower state 
rates than the proposed rates. 


The carriers point out that the rules of the Commis- 
sion recently adopted require the parties to a proceeding 
to state distinctly the findings that are desired and that 
section 14 of the act requires the Commission to make 
a report in writing that shall state the conclusions of 
the Commission. They say the carriers and the pro- 
testants both specifically asked for a finding. as to the 
sufficiency of the revenues of the carriers and that it is 
a question important both to the railroads and to the 
public to know what the policy of the Commission is to 
be. _The history of other cases is invoked as bearing 
on this question. 


Promise of Commission Violated. 


In some respects the petition of the carriers is almost 
a charge that the Commission violated its promise in 
the former Western Advance Rate case to the effect 
that if in the future the carriers felt their rates were 
not sufficient to gain an adequate return they would find 
the door of the Commission open to them. This, they 
say, implied a promise by the Commission that it would 
at some future time pass on this question. Until now, 
they say, there has never been any indication of a change 
in the views of the Commission that the adequacy of 
revenues was a proper issue. 

The public, it is argued, is interested in this matter 
for the reason that on the permanent policy of the Com- 
mission may ultimately depend the question of whether 
railroads shall continue to be operated by private capital 
or shall be operated by governmental authorities. An 
opportunity to discuss this question fully before the Com- 
mission is requested. 
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The carriers say the announcement of the Commis- 
sion in this case as to its policy as to advanced rates 
where there are lower state rates, is the most startling 
one that has ever come from the Commission. It must 
be, they say, that they misunderstand the opinion or that 
the opinion is the result of an entire misconception of 
the law and the facts. History is also cited here and 
former decisions of the Commission quoted from. 

In the course of the petition it is pointed out that 
this case is one of a series involving other commodities 
and alse passenger rates, and that the same question 
must be before the Commission in all these cases, as it 
has been stipulated that the record in this case shall te 
a part of the record in the other cases. This, they say, 
makes it appear proper to ask that the case be reopened 
and that the opinion be modified in the light, not only of 
a reargument, but of the arguments to be presented in 
those other cases. 

The signers of petition are Attorneys Wright, Norton, 
Seott, Dickinson, Burg and Humburg. 

Petition of Coal Men. 

At the same time C. R. Hillyer filed the petition of 
the southern Illinois coal operators for a rehearing on 
the coal rates that were allowed to go up. 


An effort was made on behalf of the coal operators 


of southern Illinois to have the Commission suspend: the 
advanced rates on coal allowed in the Commission’s de- 
cision in the Western Advanced Rate Case. The attempt 
was abandoned because the conclusion was reached that 
the rates which the operators desired held up are the 
ones which the Commission in I. and S. No. 555 had 
already suspended for the statutory limit of ten months. 

The request for a suspension was independent of, but 
additional to, the petition for a rehearing. That petition 
is based on the assertion that the higher rates which went 


into effect September 30 constitute an undue discrimina- . 


tion against the coal from southern Illinois and in favor 
of the fuel that comes from western Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and West Virginia and is sold over the upper lake docks, 
because rates on the latter were not advanced. The new 
relationship, the southern Illinois operators maintain, is 
an unjust one. 


VALUATION OF RAILROADS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


A three-day discussion of the fundamental principles 
which should guide the Commission in carrying out the 
valuation law was begun Sept. 30, half the time being al- 
lotted to the carriers and half to the state commissions and 
the men in the Interstate Commerce Commission who 
have been doing all the work that could be done in ad- 
vance of decisions of the Commission on the questions as 
to which the railroads now suggest, if not demand, the 
federal body shall make known its views. The law re- 
quires the Commission to report on the “original cost to 
date” of each railroad, the cost of “reproduction new” and 
reproduction new, “less depreciation” and “all other ele- 
ments of value.” 

As to each kind of report required to be made to Con- 
gress, there are disputes between the railroads and those 
who are doing the work as to what rules are to be fol- 
lowed in ascertaining the facts to be included. The rail- 
roads fear that the Commission will not report all the ele- 
ments of value that might be found. They also fear that 
the Commission will undertake to report, under the head 
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of “cost of reproduction new,” the cost of a substitute 
road, rather than what it would cost to rebuild the road, by 
doing all the necessary promotion work, the gathering of 
capital, the engineering and the actual construction. 

George Stuart Patterson, who opened for the carriers, 
said the time has come for the Commission to lay down 
fundamental principles for the guidance of the field par- 
ties hired by the Commission and also the engineers sent 
out by the railroads. He said the discussion would be 
confined to the questions that are now actually pressing 
upon those gathering data. These must be answered be- 
fore much more work can be done. 

“There must be answers soon,” said he, “to the ques- 
tions arising from the mandate requiring the Commission 
to report the cost of ‘reproduction new.’ Does that mean 
reproduction under the conditions and prices prevailing 
at the time the road was originally built? Does it mean 


cost, using the prices prevailing then, or now, or an aver- 


age of prices for the whole period, or an average of 
prices as of five years,ago, or an average of ten years 
ago?” 

These questions are merely incidental. They are sub- 
sidiary queries raised by one of the big questions. Each 
of the six big questions into which the carriers have 
divided the whole subject has its string of subsidiaries. 


Mr. Patterson, to lay a broad foundation for the further 
discussion, went at length into the reasons for the enact- 
ment of the legislation, beginning with the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission ‘in its report for 1888 and re- 
peated every year thereafter until the passage of the 
valuation act of 1913. He covered the whole subject in a 
sketchy manner so as to place a picture of the whole 
subject before the Commission. His work was to serve 
as a general introduction for the details that were later 
to be painted in by Pierce Butler, who spoke on “Cost of 
Reproduction New;” by W. G. Brantley of Georgia, who 
went into the question of land values; and by Sanford 
Robinson, who dealt with the question of prices of units 
of material used in constructing the road. 


Mr. Butler addressed himself to a definition of “Cost 
of Reproduction New.” His work in that matter, he said, 
was made necessary by the fact that while the law uses 
the. words once it gives no definition. After reviewing 
the “California definition,’ made in San Jose vs. Pacific 
Tel. & Tel., Cal. R. R. Commission, 295, Oct. 9, 1918, Mr. 
Butler said: 

“That definition requires the appraisement of the cost 
of reproducing the very property under survey, not what 
it would cost to acquire or reproduce substitutes for the 
property under view. It means that you must find out 
what it would cost to obtain the very land on which the 
road lies, and the cost of reproducing the road, at prices 
prevailing now. 

“It is not sufficient to find what it cost to build the 
road. The fact that the cost, when the road was built, 
was so much, may be of value and undoubtedly will be of 
great help in ascertaining what it would cost to build the 
road to-day. 

“The program for ascertaining the cost of reproduction 
should include every element of cost that would be in- 
curred in constructing it in the place it occupies. The 
cost of getting men and materials to the point where they 
are to be used must be included, as well as the cost of 
promotion, capitalization and organization.” 

His broad contention was that reproduction cost must 
show what it would cost to build, for instance, the Penn- 
sylvania system in absolutely the place and condition it 
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now occupies or shows. Property that has been definitely 
abandoned for railroad uses, he said, should not be in- 
cluded in reproduction figures. That would exclude from 
reproduction cost the “switch-back” or “shoo-fly’ tracks 
built by the Great Northern, the Northern Pacific and 
Puget Sound branch of the Milwaukee to get across the 
Cascade Mountains, because those roads now use tunnels 
and the “shoo-fly” tracks have been abandoned. 

“In cost_of ‘original construction to date’ those ‘shoo- 
fly’ tracks must be listed as well as the tunnels,” said Mr. 
Butler. “Congress has commanded that the report show 
the ‘original cost to date’ and the cost of ‘reconstruction 
new. Therefore, it is necessary to include the ‘shoo-fly’ 
tracks in the inventory to show the ‘original cost to date’ 
as well as the cost of the tunnels, while the ‘cost of re- 
production new’ inventory dare not show them because no 
rational engineering program for reproducing any of the 
transcontinental roads would call for such tracks. 

“We think Congress desires to know the cost of every 
railroad and what it would cost to reconstruct each, in its 
present location and with materials such as are now used. 
Then it also desires to know the value of every road. No 
one would think of using cost and value as interchange- 
able terms. 

“There are railroads that cost very much more than 
they are worth. On the other hand, there are many rail- 
roads that are worth much more than they cost. But Con- 
gress wants to know the facts.” 

Mr. Butler warned the Commission against minimizing 
the quantities in the roadbeds, and the magnitude of the 
tasks performed. 

“Measuring cuts and fills,” he said, “will not disclose 
the quantities of material that have been excavated and 
moved. It is a fact that time makes an accomplished task 
seem smaller than it really was. Time disintegrates faces 
of rock cuts, making them appear as simple cuts in clay, 
sand and soil. 

“My point is simply that examination and measure- 
ment by engineers will not be sufficient. Records, where 
there are any, must be consulted to the end that the whole 
truth may be laid before the Congress.” 

His object was to show that Congress requires all ele- 
ments of cost and value to be reported, no matter what 
may be the views of valuation experts, or cranks, as to 
what should be reported to Congress. He said that it is as 
necessary to avoid omissions as it is to avoid duplications, 
because it must be assumed that Congress desires to get 
the facts, regardless of what they may be used to show 
when the time comes to use the figures sent to Congress. 

Mr. Butler, in conclusion, said the carriers insist upon 
overhead, including promotion, getting capital, creating 
the organization, just as if neither organization nor rail- 
road was in existence so as to get the real cost of “re- 
production new.” 


MILWAUKEE SHIPPERS PLEASED 


cnquillgs 
(Milwaukee Free Press.) 

Milwaukee shippers will be saved more than $100,000 
a year through the action of the Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association traffic bureau in halting the plan 
of railroad magnates to advance freight rates between 
Milwaukee and Illinois points. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, according to a 
report just issued by Frank Barry, traffic secretary, has 
heeded the protests of local shippers and canceled the 
railroad application for advanced rates. 
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“The victory of the bureau is one of the most impor- 
tant traffic matters that has involved Milwaukee interests 
in many years,” said Mr. Barry. “It was the intention 
of the railroads to place Milwaukee under the Western 
Classification, substituting it for the Illinois Classification, 
under which Milwaukee manufacturers have shipped for 
twenty years. Under the Illinois Classification, local ship- 
pers have paid the same freight rates as Chicago con- 
cerns, to Illinois points and to St. Louis. 

“By retaining the old classification, Milwaukee firms 
are able to compete with Illinois manufacturers. If the 
Western Classification had gone into effect rates local 
shippers would have been forced to pay would have pre- 
vented competition in many lines. 

“Numerous firms have written our bureau commend- 
ing it on its efforts to secure the continuance of the 
Illinois Classification. 

“Shippers generally view with much gratification the 
voluntary action of the carriers in recognizing the justice 
of our complaint and withdrawing the proposed advanced 
rates. The change would have gone into effect October 1.” 

The following statement issued by the traffic bureau 
explains the situation: 

“The traffic bureau filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a formal complaint in the matter and 
a petition for the suspension of the tariffs involved, 
pending an investigation and hearing. This complaint 
was served by the Commission on the carriers, with the 
result that advice has been received by the bureau that 
the defendant railroads in the case have filed a petition 
with the Commission for permission to withdraw the 
tariffs providing for the proposed substitution of the Wes=- 
ern for the Illinois Classification and continue the appli- 
cation of the latter, as heretofore, which petitions have 
been allowed by the Commission.” 


HOW’S BUSINESS AND WHY? 


(The Wisconsin National Bank, of Milwaukee.) 

One of the big financial questions which this country 
must soon settle or suffer the consequence found in bank- 
ruptcies is this: Shall business be permitted to earn 
enough to attract the capital necessary for its welfare? 

President Rea of the Pennsylvania Railroad makes a 
striking exhibition of how money invested in railroads has 
been forced into a position where it can earn far less than 
formerly. Fifteen years ago the money expended upon 
the Pennsylvania earned 6 2-3 per cent. Last year the 
total capital expended upon. that property earned only 
3% per cent. 

In the fifteen intervening years over half a billion 
of new money went back into the road. But the glaring 
fact that a railroad dollar to-day earns 44 per cent less 
than a railroad dollar earned fifteen years ago is some- 
thing that cannot be ignored. This steadily downward 
tendency of earning capacity of railroad capital has re- 
sulted in the bankruptcy of a larger mileage than had 
been seen for nearly twenty years. 

Railroad extension has very nearly ceased in the 
United States. It has dwindled to such a low ebb that 
last year, for the first time in history, Canada constructed 
more miles of railroad than did this great republic, which 
has fourteen times Canada’s population. 

One dollar out of every eight in the United States 
is in a railroad. When this railroad dollar is sent to 
the poorhouse, all the other dollars invested in steel 
mills, coal mines, coke ovens, car shops, locomotive works 
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and supply houses have their wages marked down, be- 
cause they depend so largely upon the railroads to buy 
their output. 

This low rate of pay for a railroad dollar has re- 
sulted in one very striking development. It is extremely 
rare nowadays that any railroad raises new capital by 
the sale of new stock. 

Formerly, when a prosperous road needed capital, it 
took in new partners by selling them new stock. Now 
it takes in new creditors by selling them new bonds. 
The economic difference is as great as that between day 
and night. But new partners refuse to go into any 
business where the hope of a return is so poor. So the 
companies are forced to borrow by the process of selling 
bonds. 

The cheering thing, however, at the present moment 
is that the country has begun to realize the seriousness 
of taxing enterprise to death in the guise of restrictive 
laws. The workmen have had a dire proof during the 
past winter that when their employers are poor they 
themselves are starving. 

A census of the bills introduced in all the legislatures 
this season which tend to restrict business would show 
an immense decrease compared with two or three years 
ago. This is a change for the better, the importance of 
which it is difficult to exaggerate. 

Congress might endow the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with at least one more new power which wou!d 
be of vast advantage. The receivership of the Western 
Pacific points the need. Why should a railroad be built 
where there is no economic reason for it? 

For 900 miles the Western Pacific parallels the South- 
ern Pacific, or, rather, Central Pacific, from Salt Lake 
to San Francisco. The Central Pacific could handle much 
more traffic than both roads have had to haul. Now if 
the Interstate Commerce Commission can step in and 
prevent the cutting of rates, why should it not also step 
in and forbid the building of a competitive line for which 
there is an insufficient traffic to keep it out of a receiver’s 
hands? 

Too much competition is more costly for the public 
in the long run than too little competition, and since 
there is a Jaw that compels the one, there might with 
reason be one to prevent the other. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The following complaints have been dismissed, upon 
consideration of the record, and upon the complainants’ 
request: 4811, Milwaukee-Western Malt Co., Milwaukee, 
vs. C. & N. W.; 6046, Lee Chamberlain & Co. vs. D. & 
R. G. et al.; 6143, Idaho Junk House et al. vs. O.-W. R. 
& N. Co. et al. 


The complaint of W. H. Monroe and A. A. Crissell 
against the Washington-Oregon Railroad & Navigation 
Co. has been dismissed for want of prosecution, no one 
having appeared at the hearing for the complainant. 

The application of William Cameron & Co., Inc., 
against the St. Louis & San Francisco et al., No. 6198, 
for a rehearing, has been denied. 

Inasmuch as the L. & N. has complied with the order 
of the Commission of April 4, 1911, in. No. 3449, W. J. 
Scheuing vs. L. & N., an order has been issued annulling 
and setting -aside the order of Nov. 13, 1911, reopening 
the case for further hearing. The railroad made the 
motion. ; 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch With the 
Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


IS THE PRESENT METHOD OF IN- 
VESTIGATION, SUSPENSION AND 
ADVANCEMENT OF RATES 
JUST AND EQUITABLE? 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We have before us at this time a matter which, on 
account of general effect on capital, investment and gen- 
eral business conditions, should receive immediate and 
serious consideration. e 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has no author- 
ity to instigate or publish rates to which the carriers 
must adhere, but the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authority to say whether or not rates as published by 
carriers are just, reasonable and without discrimination 
to various producing and consuming sections. 

The law permits carriers to publish certain rates, 
which are permitted to become effective providing no 
complaint is made by either shipper or consumer as to 
their unreasonableness and discriminatory nature. When 
complaint is made by either of the two, the Commission 
for sufficient reasons will postpone and investigate the 
rates with a view as to the reasonableness of same and 
at a subsequent date publish their decision. 

Let us now endeavor to determine the effect of the 
present method of investigation, suspension and decision, 
and, in order to intelligently do so, some certain cases 
must be cited and used as a specific basis for argument. 
Owing to the present chaotic condition of the lumber 
rates, which have, in our opinion, through the advancement 
of same on less than timely notice, a material effect 
on the present demoralization of the lumber industry, we 
will use as a basis and example the following cases: 





Northbound rates on hardwood lumber from the southwest, 
Investigation and Suspension Docket 184, submitted Oct. 21, 
1914; decided Jan. 12, 1915. : . 

Rates on lumber from southern points to the Ohio River 
crossings and other points, Investigation and Suspension Docket 
520, submitted April 26, 1915; decided July 12, 1915. thes 

Wm. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co. et al. vs. Louisville & 
Nashville R. R. Co., I. C. C. Docket 5937, submitted Sept. 26, 
1913. Advance in hardwood rates from certain southern L. & 
N. points to Ohio River points. 


In I. and S. Docket 184, the southwestern lines 
published tariffs effective Dec. 1, 1912, naming certain 
advances of from ic to 3c per cwt. on hardwood lumber. 
Upon complaint to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
these advanced rates were suspended by the Commission 
to March 31, 1913, again to Sept. 30, 1913, and further 
voluntarily suspended by the carriers to Jan. 1, 1914, 
again to Dec. 1, 1914, and again to Feb. 1, 1915. Con- 
siderable testimony was taken, and the Commission finally 
gave decision Jan. 12, 1915, permitting certain of the 
proposed advanced rates to become effective Feb. 1, 1915, 
and ordering certain changes on five days’ notice to the 
public. 

In I. and S. Docket 520, the facts are somewhat 
similar. Southwestern and southeastern lines published 
tariffs to carry proposed increases on yellow pine lumber 
of ie per ewt. and on hardwoods of from ic to 4c per 
cwt. (the term hardwood including gum and cottonwood), 


effective Oct. 1, 1914. On complaint, tariffs were post- 
poned by the Commission to Jan. 28, 1915, and again 
to July 28, 1915. The case was submitted for hearing 
April 26, 1915, and decided July 12, 1915. The carriers 
were refused increases on yellow pine lumber, but 
granted increases on hardwood lumber not to exceed 
the present yellow pine rates, the original tariffs to be 
canceled on or before July 27, 1915, and permission to 
make the increases effective on less than statutory notice 
cf five days to the public. 

In the case of W. P. Brown et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. 
the facts are a little different. The L. & N. Railroad 
claimed that, in order to comply with I. C. C. Opinion 
2026 of Oct. 14, 1912, and to observe the law as applies 
to the fourth section of the Act to regulate commerce, 
issued a tariff on May 1, 1913, which became effective 
May 8, 1913, L. & N. tariff G. F. O. 1723, I. C. C. A-12751. 


The testimony in this case from the defendant line. 
L. & N. Railroad, was such as to prove their contention 
that it was absolutely necessary to issue this tariff on 
less than statutory notice to the public, in order to com- 
ply with certain rulings of the Commission. The tariff 
in question provided for an increase of 1c per ecwt. to 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Evansville, etc. 

The Commission requires complaint against advances 
to be filed ten days prior to the effective date of the 
tariff. This was impossible, as the tariff mentioned went 
into effect before the shippers had an opportunity to com- 
plain against the unreasonableness of the advance. The 
tariff is still in effect, the L. & N. Railroad is still col- 
lecting freight charges on the advanced rate, and the 
Commission at this writing has made no decision as ‘o 
whether the advances are reasonable or not. 


A shipper operating in the territory involved in I. and 
S. Docket 184 accepting orders from a consumer to 
supply demands of the consumer for six months to a 
year, figures his selling price on a 13c rate to the Ohio 
River in December, 1912. He builds up a business based 
on that rate of transportation, he continues to do so 
during the entire two years of 1913 and 1914, enlarging 
his mill and producing capacity, thereby investing more 
capital and improving the general surrounding conditions. 
He has no knowledge of when the advanced rates will 
be decided and, in order to meet competition and the 
same courtesies extended by other competitors, he must 
take contracts of from six months to a year. Suddenly, 
like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky, the Commerce Com- 
missfon renders a decision on Jan. 12, 1915, and permits 
an advance effective Feb. 1, 1915, of 2c per cwt., or $1.25 
per thousand feet on oak lumber. Who suffers? ‘The 
producer and the consumer both. 


The same set of circumstances applies in I. and 5. 
Docket 520, only the advances are greater and the con- 
sequent loss larger. 


Let us now see the effect on the consumer, which gives 
another angle to the case. A consumer obtains his raw 
product of the forest at a certain cost. This cost is 
influenced by the cost of transportation to the consuming 
point at which he operates. He takes contracts for this 
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output of the finished product at a certain selling price, 
and uses a fixed price for his.raw product. He must 
either demand of the producer of the raw product that 
~he, the producer, accept long-time contracts or gamble 
on the cost. Should he seek to purchase from time to 
time, he is suddenly, within five days’ notice, confronted 
by the fact that his raw product is going to cost him 
an additional $1 to $2 per thousand feet, with no benefit 
to himself or the producer. 


Let us now consider capital and investment, and in 
a fair manner to argue this is to use the wholesale lum- 
ber business of the country, without which the small 
producer in some cases could not exist, and the consumer 
of lumber would be at times terribly embarrassed. 
Throughout the lumber producing territory there are 
thousands of small mills and owners of timber lands, 
whose very existence depends on capital and investment. 
Many times these parties are not financially strong and 
without sufficient capital to develop their timber tracts 
and operate their mills. Money cannot be obtained from 
the banks. Capital and investment in the name of the 
lumber dealers comes to the rescue. A contract is en- 
tered into with the mill man or the timber owner. Money 
is advanced to supply labor and equipment. Lumber is 
sawn, put in pile for seasoning, which takes anywhere 
from six months to a year, and in the meantime capital 
and investment through the wholesale lumber dealer 
seeks a market for this prodtct. Large dealers and whole- 
salers maintaining yards, etc., have always been favor- 
able to a fair cost of transportation which will guarantee 
remunerative revenue to the carrier, providing the rate 
is justifiable and reasonable and does not work a hard- 
ship upon them, but they complain very bitterly when 
such conditions can arise where there is no certainty 
as to the cost of transportation to the consuming markets 
which they serve. 


Take, for example, a certain tract of timber lands 
in the South, where capital and investment is willing 
to produce and market the product. They enter into an 
arrangement as stated above, at a certain point, which 
point takes a 13c rate to the Ohio River, and the com- 
modity is oak lumber weighing five pounds to the board 
foot. The cost of transportation to the Ohio River on this 
basis is $6.50 per thousand feet. Suddenly, as in I. and S. 
Docket 520, the rate is advanced to the yellow pine basis, 
or an advance of 3c per cwt., is permitted. This in- 
creases the cost of transportation to the Ohio River to 
$8 per thousand feet, or an increase of $1.50 per 
thousand feet. Capital and investment has sawn and 
in seasoning condition one million feet of lumber, 
purchased at the producing point and sold, or the sale 
of same contracted for, at a price which includes 
a fixed cost of transportation on a basis of the 13c rate 
effective when the contract was entered into. They 
must either lose $1.50 per thousand feet through inability 
to move the lumber on short notice, or swallow the 
loss and hesitate in the future as to whether capital 
should be invested in any community or territory where 
their interests are jeopardized by rapid rate advances. 


Before bringing this argument to a conclusion, it 
would be well to cite a specific case where one wholesale 
lumber dealer had put capital and investment to work 
in Wayne County, Tennessee, and where they had con- 
tracted for approximately five to eight million feet of 
oak lumber, this lumber to be sawn at various points 
located on branches of the L. & N. Railroad from Iron 
City south and west, to be used to serve the consuming 
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trade and a fixed cost of transportation was: figured at 
the time the contracts were made. In the case of W. P. 
Brown et al. vs. L. & N. Railroad the rate in question 
was advanced ic per cwt. on less than statutory notice 
before this dealer could complain regarding the unrea- 
sonableness of same. This meant an approximate loss 
of 50c per thousand feet. Although the case in question 
was heard by the Commission in September, 1913, no 
decision has yet been reached. The advanced rates are 
still in effect. It is to be hoped, however, that the Com- 
mission can see the injustice of permitting these ad- 
vances in rates to become effective without due and 
timely notice to the public, and will grant reparation, 
which is only allowing this large dealer and others their 
legitimate profit. 

It might be well to state that the testimony in this 
case has been borne out, as the movement of lumber from 
the territory complained of by this wholesale dealer to 
Evansville, Ind., does not average at this writing three 
cars per month, whereas at the time the complaint was 
entered the movement was from thirty to fifty cars per 
month. The injustice of this method of permitting ad- 
vanced rates on short notice is shown in the fact that 
capital and investment cannot depend on a certain com- 
munity or commodity in which to invest its capital. Time 
and again the investment of money has been restricted 
on account of rapid rate fluctuations. 


After summing up all the arguments, we are of the 
opinion that no rate should be advanced on less than one 
year’s notice, especially on lumber. This would be fair- 
ness to all, beneficial to the lumber industry and would 
result in a certain stability of business. 

? H. J. Aldworth, Traffic Manager, 

The Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Co. 

South Bend, Ind., Sept. 23, 1915. 


LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS ON FRUIT 


Editor The Traffic World: 


The article in your edition of The Traffic World for 
September 4, by Mr. Calkins, F. C. A. of N. Y. C. R. R., 
entitled “Claims for Loss and Damage” is of great in- 
terest and should result in much good to the carriers 
as well as to the shipping public in general. The “get- 
together” spirit displayed by most carriers to-day is to 
be commended. It is to be regretted that this feeling was 
not more general years ago. Had the public then been 
given what they consider a “square deal” in the matter 
of adjusting claims and equalizing rates, we, no doubt, 
would not have the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to-day. But for years the railways of the country carried 
on with what was considered a “high hand” and much 
antagonism and hard feelings were engendered through 
claims declined and favoritism shown in rates. 


The need of the “get-together” spirit is shown by 
statistics showing the large amount of revenue expended 
yearly, which could be used for the development of the 
various lines, in payment for damages by the carriers to 
freight entrusted to them for movement. That the dam- 
age to freight is increasing is shown by Mr. Calkins’ 
statement that the various branches or departments of 
railway service “are each giving- special thought and 
effort to improve the conditions which have caused the 
carriers to increase their annual disbursements for loss 
and damage to freight, from about seven million dollars 
in the year 1909 to over thirty-three million dollars in 
1914. 
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While it cannot be denied that possibly the shippers 
are, in a measure, responsible for a portion of this large 
amount, it is a question as to the amount which might 
be due to faulty containers, improper preparation for ship- 
ment, and other of their errors. 

The most of my twenty-five years’ of railroad experi- 
ence has been in the handling of claims, the past nine 
years being on the Pacific coast—four years conducting 
the investigation of claims filed on perishable commodi- 
ties with one of the largest western lines and five years 
adjusting the claims for the largest shippers of fresh 
deciduous fruit in California. The result of my observa- 
tions may be of interest to the public and of value to 
carriers. 

Handling Cars to East. 


First, it will be in order to explain somewhat the 
manner in which cars are handled on their way East to 
the 14 large cities maintaining “fruit auctions” and to 
points not having “auctions” but where fruit is sold in 
carlots on a “delivered” or “f. 0. b.” basis. While citrus 
fruit is one of California’s products yielding carriers heavy 
traffic, this article deals only with fresh deciduous fruit, 
which is-also as great a factor in*® producing revenue. 
As the fruit moves under a “postage-stamp” rate of $1.15 
per cwt. to all points east of Ogden, and as refrigeration 
rates are specified to each city, our troubles with over- 
charge claims are of no moment, and will not be dis- 
cussed. 


Our shipments move, almost invariably, under ice in 
refrigerator cars whose ice-bunker capacity ranges from 
8,000 pounds to 11,000 pounds. 
Pacific Railway and the Southern Pacific Co. being owned 
and operated by the Pacific Fruit Express Co.; over the 
A., T. & S. F. Railway in cars owned by that company 
and known as Santa Fe Refrigerator Dispatch. The mini- 
mum of all cars is 26,000 pounds, though often more fruit 
is loaded. The fruit 1s packed in certain sized containers 
having a standard weight, which, according to tariffs, is 
as follows: Cherries, 11 pounds; apricots, plums and 
prunes, 26 pounds; peaches, 21144 pounds; grapes, 28 and 
30 pounds (according to whether or not shipped in No. 
1 or No. 2 crates); pears, in boxes of 50 pounds, standard 
size. The shape and size of the packages enables nearly 
symmetrical and uniform loading, and in the loading care 
is taken to so place and “strip” the fruit that refrigeration 
will be aided if possible. After loading is completed, the 
space in the doorway (usually from two to three and four 
feet) is thoroughly and securely braced with a 2x4 or 
heavier material, which is usually of the best lumber 
obtainable—sound and free from knots. 


A minimum load of fresh deciduous fruit, which is 
always as nearly level as it can be placed, is about two- 
thirds the height of the interior of the car. One of the 
rules of the refrigerator tariff is: “* * Upon arrival 
at destination of carload freight under refrigeration, if 
shipment is not unloaded immediately, carriers will see 
that cars are properly iced and will examine tanks daily, 
filling to full capacity whenever tanks get below one-half 
full. This daily examination is important.” * * * Car- 
riers also take the position that they are not responsible 
for any decay if car arrives at destination and refrigera- 
tion record shows car was at no time with its bunkers 
less than half full. To our minds, this attitude is the 
cause of much dissension and, by allowing the tanks to 
become less than half full, the cause of much of the noted 
decay, and claims filed to cover losses sustained. l- 
though icing stations are placed at regular intervals 
across the country, oftentimes weather conditions and 
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delays cause the tanks to become half full (carriers 
seldom admit they are léss), with the result that the, top 
rows are above the refrigeration line. It is a well-known 
fact that hot air rises and cold air settles, and, as the 
ice in the tank, at half full, is below the top of the load, 
the fruit above the line of ice in the tanks is not being 
refrigerated and as a result shipments are arriving at 
destinations “top tiers ripe to over-ripe and showing de- 
cay,” and shippers feel that they have not received the 
service for which they were charged. 

Rough Handling. 

Another source of much loss to shippers and many 
claims to carriers is rough handling. It would seem, to 
watch a car being loaded and the bracing driven in, that 
nothing short of a wreck could put it out of place and 
shift the load, and yet hundreds of cars during the sea- 
son reach eastern destinations with load containirig as 
high as 100 to 300 broken packages, bracing down and 
*load badly shifted, causing serious loss—much greater than 
is often admitted by the carriers. When five per cent or 
more of the load is broken shippers’ loss cannot be figured 
upon the difference between the values of sound and 
broken packages; a great deal of the fruit is’ bruised 
even in the packages outwardly appearing O. K., and if 
the: bruising occurred in the early stage of its 8 to 11 
days’ trip (the usual schedule time to the various auc- 
tions) by the time shipment reaches destination the 
bruises have developed into decay. So in many cases 
we usually base our claims upon the “market averages” 
for date of sale where car auctioned. We also use as a 
comparison, as nearly as possible, fruit from the same 
shipper or from the same section selling in the same 
or nearby market. 

From my experience in the adjustment of hundreds 
of claims, and handling the records of thousands of cars, I 
do not believe the lines west of Omaha are responsible 
for the heavy breakage, yet in the disbursement of claims 
between carriers they have to bear their portion of the 
loss as well as being put to the expense of conducting 
the investigation of the thousands of claims filed with 
the “oriignating line’ and when completed of sending 
their traveling representative. (who is usually assigned 
to the task of adjusting “perishable” claims only) to hold 
conference with claimants in an effort to make adjust- 
ment. The reason I feel that eastern lines are responsi- 
ble for the major portion of the rough handling is this: 
The employes of western lines—more particularly the 
trainmen—are constantly being impressed with the im- 
portance of careful handling—“safety first”—of fruit ship- 
ments. Cars, as soon as the season warrants, are run 
in “blocks,” beginning with No. 1 and continuing consecu- 
tively through the season. Whenever we have at least 
ten cars, or there are ten cars ready at the assembling 
point—usually the nearest terminal yard—we are given 
special train service and cars are rushed eastward. Dur- 
ing the height of the season the “blocks” consist of loads 
sufficient to make full train tonnage. On the S. P. Co. 
these “blocks” move to Ogden for delivery to the U. P. 
R. R., and trains are not disturbed further than necessary 
by ordinary travel and change of engines. This is also 
true of the U. P. R. R. movement, except that some cars 
are set out for points west of Omaha, such as Cheyenne, 
Denver, Kansas City, etc., but often the “block” is un- 
broken when it reaches Omaha. 


Routing of Cars. 


Fruit shipments moving over the Western Pacific Rail- 
way travel undisturbed to Salt Lake. This is a new line, 
the result of wonderful feats of engineering, makes fine 
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time, renders splendid service yet is not given the support 
by the shipping public that it deserves, the principal 
“excuse” being the road’s lack of “feeders.” From Salt 
Lake the cars move over the D. & R. G. Ry. to Pueblo 
and Denver, where alternating weeks they are given to 
the C., R. I. & P. Ry. and C., B. & Q. Ry. for movement 
to Omaha. There the process of “breaking up” the 
“blocks” begins. All cars for Chicago and points east 
are, alternating weeks, given to the I. G. R. R. and the 
Cc. & N. W. Ry. Owing to the diversion privileges and 
the fact that Omaha is one of the principal gateways, 
all cars that are not sold before they leave California 
or are not intended for some certain “auction” are billed 
by shippers as “tramps,” many being sold or diverted 
before they reach Omaha or soon thereafter. 

Apparently, between Omaha and final eastern destina- 
tion the major-portion of the damage by rough handling 
occurs. This can be proven by the records of any large 
shipper of fresh deciduous fruit in California. The com- 
pany that I represented handle over two-thirds of this prod- 
uct, and it was seldom any breakage was noted in cars 
for Denver, Kansas City, points in the Dakotas and Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. Our experience showed even less 
breakage up to Chicago on all cars moving via the A., T. 
& S. FE. Ry. This, no doubt, being due to the fact that 
that carrier has its own rails all the way from the coast 
to Chicago, and with its trainmen thoroughly realizing the 
importance of careful handling, together with the very 
few places where the “blocks” are disturbed by the set- 
ting out of cars results in “efficient service.” 

The location of the various “auctions” necessitates the 
exclusive handling of fruit shipments by certain lines. 
As before stated, cars for Chicago move via the I. C. 
R. R. and C. & N. W. Ry.; Pittsburgh, via Penn. Co.; 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, via B. & O. R. R.; Buffalo and 
New York, via Erie Ry.; Detroit, via M. C. R. R.; Cleve- 
land, via L. S. & M. S. Ry.; Toronto, via G. T. Ry.; Boston, 
via Erie Ry..to Binghamton, N. Y., thence via D. & H. 
Ry. and B. & M. Ry. Account of diversion features, all 
cars for Milwaukee move via the C. & N. W. Ry. only. 
With exception of Milwaukee, cars may, due to having 
been diverted, move into the other places mentioned, via 
some of the other lines protecting the through rate, but 
these cases are few. 


Collapsible Bunker. 


It is claimed another source of damage en route is 
the collapsible bunker, a patent whereby merchandise 
can be loaded as well as other freight to better advan- 
tage by raising the ice tank until it catches on retainers 
near the ceiling of the car. This is not as solid as the 
bunker built into the car and results in more or less 
“play”—whether due to motion in transit or lack of sta- 
bility due to gradual meltage of ice, but more breakage 
is noted, also shifting of the load, in cars with this style 
bunker. 

Mr. Calkins says under the caption, “Goods of Perish- 
abe Nature:” “In the acceptance of a shipment for trans- 
portation the carrier thereupon undertakes its carriage 
and delivery to the consignee in the same condition as 
when received. If the commodity is of a perishable na- 
ture, such refrigeration or ventilation requirements as the 
shipper may have properly prescribed must be observed.” 
While too frequent or too long inspection of commodities 
moving under refrigeration permit the escape of too much 
cold air, many cars are inspected once at Omaha on the 
U. P. R. R. and at the outer yard of the A., T. & S. F. 
Ry., at Kansas City, where they have been billed as 
“tramps,” and, as according to the symmetrical piling of 
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the loads any damage by rough handling is easily seen 
from the doorway of the car without “checking,” there 
should be no trouble of carriers, up to those points at 
least, being able to take record for their benefit in case 
of claims later presented. In fact, we know of one line 
that makes it a point to inspect contents of every car 
of fruit before it is turned over to any of its connections. 

As carriers realize the importance of giving preferred 
attention to the thousands of cars of fruit they yearly 
are given to transport safely to the various markets, the 
sooner they undertake more zealously to make “delivery 
to consignee in the same condition as when received” 
the sooner the heavy expenditure of revenues in the pay- 
ment of loss and damage claims will cease, and carriers 
will earn for themselves the lasting gratitude of a mighty 
host of shippers in the “great and golden West”—shippers 
always ready to co-operate with carriers in every way 
possible. 

Will B. Henry, Manager, 
The North American Claim Bureau. 
Newcastle, Cal., Sept. 15, 1915. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


September 24, in I. and S. No. 712, the Commission sus- 
pended from September 27 until January 25, items in the fol- 
lowing tariffs: F. A. Leland, agent, Sup. No. 9 to I. C. C. No. 
1085, Sup No. 12 to I. C. C. No. 1085; Eugene Morris, agent, 
Sup. No. 9 to I. C. C, No. 546, Sup No. 12 to I. C. C. No. 546. 
The suspended items increase carload rates on iron or steel 
ridge and hip covering from Ironton, Ohio, and other points in 
Central Freight Association territory to destinations in Okla- 
homa. The present rate from Ironton to Oklahoma City is 60.9 
cents per 100 pounds. The proposed rate is 66.9c cents. Raies 
between other points are Jikewise affected. 

September 25, in I. and S. No. 713, the Commission sus- 
pended from September 27 until January 25, schedules appear- 
ing in Sup. No. 32 to Clyde Steamship Co. tariff I. C. C. No. 92. 
The suspended items cancel joint ocean-and-rail class and com- 
modity rates from New York and other eastern points to 
Charlotte, N. C., and other destinations via Charleston, S. C. 
The rates now applicable via Charleston are also applicable to 
the destinations involved via Savannah, 

September 24, in I. and S. No. 714, the Commission sus- 
pended from September 28 to January 26, Sup. No. 20 to 
Poteet’s I. C. C. No. 316, in all those items providing that rates 
therein named shall expire at the close of business on Septem- 
ber 27 and that after that time rates named in other items 
shall be in effect. The suspended items increase rates on 
structural iron and steel, wrought and cast iron pipe, etc., from 
St. Louis to Denver from 45 to 60 cents and purport to be the 
rates allowed by the Commission in its decision in the com- 
plaint of the Vulcan Iron Works case, 

Sept. 28, in I. and S. No. 718, the Commission suspended, to 
Jan. 29, Sup. No. 2 to Southern Classification No. 41, I. C. C. 
No. 20, which was to have become effective Oct. 1. The sus- 
pended supplement increased classification ratings L. C. L. on 
popped corn and puffed rice confectionery, iron or steel spiral 
pipe, stick licorice and ice-making and refrigeration machinery. 

September 28, in I. and S. No. 717, the Commission sus- 
pended from Oct. 1, 1915, until Jan, 29, 1916, items in the fol- 
lowing tari‘fs: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Sup. 43 to I. C. C. No. 
6382; Sup. No. 23 to I. C. C. No. 6739; Sup. No. 15 to I. C. C. 
No. 6829. 

They increase the minimum weight on hay and straw from 
points of origin in New Mexico to destinations in Texas and 
Louisiana. The present and proposed minimum weights are as 





follows: 
PRESENT. 
Minimum 
In cars (length inside measurements)— Weights. 
See Me EN 6 ok cb g00 Seiten abet clageceieds 17,000 pounds 
re ee Fea ee 20,000 pounds 
PROPOSED. . 
Minimum 
In cars (length inside measurements)— Weights. 
ee OO 8 BS are rr ere 20,000 pounds 
36 feet to and including 36 feet 6 inches....... 22,000 pounds 
Over 36 feet 6 inches to and including 42 feet..24,000 pounds 
ee ee ee Aare t 30,000 pounds 


September 28, in I. and S. No. 652, the Commission further 
suspended from Oct. 1, 1915, to April 1, 1916, Item 130F, Sup. 
No. 9 to Oregon Short Line I. C. C. No. 1914. The suspended 
item cancels through rates on grain and grain products from 
points on the .Oregon Short Line via the Atchison to Los 
Angeles. It first was suspended from June 3 until October 1. 

The Commission, on September 28, made a second suspen- 
sion of the tariffs involved in I, and S. No. 606, commonly 
known as the second section of the Western Advanced Rate 
ease. The new suspension is from Oct: 3, 1915, to April 3, 1916. 
The tariffs held up by it are those which came in too late to 
be included in I. and S. No. 555, and those which were trans- 


ferred from that docket, as to which the Commission has not 
had time to finish its investigation, 
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Loss and Damage Decisions i 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of Bahtonmh Repost pera. published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
opyrighted). 


DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY. 
Complaint: 

(Ala.) In an action against a carrier for delay in 
transportation of plaintiff’s carnival outfit and troupe, an 
averment in the complaint that defendant knew the pur- 
pose for which plaintiff was moving such outfit was de- 
murrable, as being too general, since knowledge of the 
carrier of the general use to which property may 2e 
put will not always suffice to impose liability for loss 
of profits or of rental value.—Central of Georgia Railway 
Co. vs. Weaver, 69 So., 521. 

Measure of Damages: 

(Ala.) In an action against a carrier for delay in 
the transportation of plaintiff’s carnival outfit and troupes, 
evidence consisting of estimates as to the profits he 
would have earned, if the show had arrived in time, was 
insufficient as a basis of damages, loss of profits which 
are purely speculative not being recoverable.—Central of 
Georgia Railway Co. vs. Weaver, 69 So., 521. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 


Conclusiveness: 

(S. C.) Findings in a law case are conclusive on 
appeal, where there is ample testimony to sustain them.— 
Poore vs. Southern Express Co., 86 S. E., 21. 

Duplicate Shipments: 

(S. C.) A shipper of his second-hand household fur- 
niture, having bought new furniture on the carrier’s state- 
ment that the shipment had been lost and could not be 
found, may recover as for loss thereof, where, though 
it would have been of value and service to him, it could 
not have been put on the market and sold so as to leave 
any substantial amount after deducting expenses of han- 
dling and sale.—Givens vs. Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Co., 86 S. E., 24. 

Estopper: 

(S. C.) A shipper, suing the carrier as for loss of 
goods shipped, may, on the carrier showing an offer to 
deliver, show conduct of defendant estopping it to con- 
tend the goods were not lost, but only delayed, as a state- 
ment by defendant that they were lost, and could not be 
found, in reliance on which plaintiff bought new goods.— 
Givens vs. Seaboard Air Line Railway Co., 86 S. E., 24. 
Evidence: 

° (Ga. App.) The controlling issue of fact raised by 
the evidence was whether the damage to the plaintiff’s 
goods was caused by the negligence of the carrier or 
by inherent defects in the shipment, and a verdict in 


favor of either party would have been authorized. The 


trial judge having approved the verdict, rendered upon 
conflicting testimony, the exercise of his discretion will 
not be disturbed.—Capital City Oil Co. vs. Central of 
Georgia Railway Co., 86 S. E., 57. ; 
Presumption: 

(Ga. App.) The presumption that goods delivered to 
the initial carrier as in good order were received in the 
same condition by the last of several connecting carriers 
is not a conclusive presumption, but may be rebutted by 
proof that the damage to the shipment was due to the 
inherent character and qualities of the article or goods 
shipped. Presumptions arising by law are substitutes for 


for instructions, the court is no more required to call 
particular attention to specific facts resting upon pre- 
sumption than to facts established by direct evidence.— 
«Capital City Oil Co. vs. Central of Georgia Railway Co., 
86 S. E., 57. 

Refusal to Accept: 

(S. C.) The rule that a consignee must receive the 
goods when tendered and dispose of the same, and thereby 
minimize any loss resulting from the carrier’s delay, ap- 
plies where the goods have a market value and can be 
readily disposed of for something of value; and a con- 
signee of goods of little or trifling value and unsalable 
may refuse to accept them when tendered after a neg- 
ligent delay in transportation thereof, and recover dam- 
ages, with statutory penalty or failure to adjust and pay 
the claim within statutory time after filing thereof.— 
Poore vs. Southern Express Co., 86 S. E., 21. 

Rulings of Judge: 


(S. C.) The jury are bound by the judge’s rulings, 
whether right or wrong; and there being, because of his 
exclusion of evidence, insufficient evidence before them 
to sustain their verdict, it is his duty to set it aside.— 
Givens vs. Seaboard Air Line Railway Co., 86 S. E., 24. 

(Ga. App.) The charge of the court was a full, clear 
and impartial exposition of the law pertinent to the plead- 
ings and the evidence.—Capital City Oil Co. vs. Central 
of Georgia Railway Co., 86 S. E., 57. 

Venue: 


(Ga. App.) Suit against a railway corporation on 
a contract must be brought in the county where the 
contract was made, or in which it is to be performed, or 
where its principal place of business is located.—-Ceniral 
of Georgia Railway Co. vs. W. T. Kuhns Lumber Co., 86 
S. E., 56. 


LIMITATION OF LIABILITY. 


Consideration: 

(S. C.) A earrier, to which a shipment in good order 
is .tendered, must transport it for reasonable freight 
charges; and it cannot limit its liability, unless the shipper 
assents thereto in consideration of reduced rates.—Wise 
vs. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., 86 S. E., 22. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK, 


Notice of Claim: 

(S. C.) In an action for damages to a shipment of 
live stock under a contract providing that any claim for 
damage should be made within five days from the time 
the stock was removed from the car, submission to the 
jury of the reasonableness of such stipulation was error, 
where it was undisputed that the damage to the stock 
was not ascertainable within such time.—Crawford vs. 
Southern Railway Co., 86 S. E., 19. 


A stipulation in the contract that a claim for dam- 
ages to live stock shipped should be made within five 
days after the stock was unloaded was unreasonable and 
void, where it could not be ascertained within such time 
whether the stock had been damaged.—Id. 

Where live stock is damaged in transportation, the 
fact that the contract of shipment provides for an unrea- 
sonable time within which claim of damages must be 
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made does not excuse the shipper from giving reasonable 
notice.—lId. 

The question whether notice of claim of damages +o 
evidence, and, in the absence of an appropriate request 
live stock shipped was given within a reasonable time is 
a question of law, when the facts are undisputed and 
susceptible of only one reasonable inference; otherwise, it 
is a question of fact.—TId. 

Under a contract for the carriage of live stock stipu- 
lating that any claim of loss should be made within five 
days, that defendant’s veterinary surgeon examined the 
stock and reported to defendants’ officer did not warrant 
an inference of a waiver of the stipulation.—Id. 


. 
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(Address by F. M. Andrews, of the Denver Dry Goods Co., 
president of the club, at the meeting of the Denver Commercial 
Traffic Club, September 14.) 


Our club being co-educational in nature, it is not to 
be expected that I as one of its members would expect 
to talk to you as a specialized expert, but merely for 
our mutual benefit. There are so many features involved 
in the discussion of this subject that it will only be 
possible to cover the rough edges. 

The first thing we will consider is the means of 
transportation, or the merchant marine. It has often 
been said that the United States has no merchant marine, 
which is very near true. We have been the laughing 
stock of the world for years, and even Americans have 
not been patriotic enough to ride on American-owned 
boats. There are numerous reasons for our deficiency; 
the principal ones are as follows: 

First—The high cost of construction in this country. 

Second—Foreign-built ships cannot be registered un- 
der the United States flag. 

Third—Failure of the United States to subsidize 
American-built boats as the other governments have done. 

Fourth—Influential Americans are interested in for- 
eign companies and no doubt have used their influence 
to defeat all bills introduced in Congress to foster our 
marine. The British, on account of their colonial pos- 
sessions, have long been the leaders in marine service, 
and I have been told that if a man wanted to go to 
Europe, some 25 years ago, he never thought of patron- 
izing any line except the Cunard or White Star. 

Germany, however, realized the advantage of a first- 
class marine, and before the war was giving the English 
a hard run for their money. On June 30 last we had 2,768 
ships registered in the foreign trade, and are pressing 
closely on France and Norway as a marine nation. 

One of the most recent detriments to our increase, 
however, is the seaman’s law, which requires that all 
sailors on our boats shall be citizens of the United States. 
You can readily understand that this will drive our boats 
from the oriental trade, for our-competitors, the Japanese, 
can employ the cheap coolie. 

Ocean rates are usually computed by measurements 
unless the steamship companies can secure more by fizg- 
uring on the weight. The owners of vessels assume 10 
risk whatever on the cargo, on account of the perils of 
the sea, and the owners of the cargo must insure their 
goods, and there are as many different kinds of insurance 
as there are insurance rates. The lowest rates on traffic 
from Europe obtain through New York, while the outer 
ports, such as Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore, are 
higher, and the rates through the Gulf ports are con- 
siderably more. 
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Let us suppose that a vessel broke a propeller after 
sailing, and another boat should find her and tow her into 
some port; the boat performing that service would be 
entitled to salvage, and the cargo, or, rather, the owners 
of the cargo must pay for it, unless the insurance policy 
covers it. 

The same situation would arise should a fire break 
out in the vessel’s hold. That part of the cargo saved 
would have to pay for the part lost, and that stored in 
compartments nearest the fire would pay more than that 
stored farther away. The assessing of these charges is 
called general average, and may be taken care of in the 
insurance policy. 

There are three other topics which we will discuss. 

First, imports; second, exports, and third, consular 
service. 

In considering these topics there are some features 
which will be the same, whether import or export. One 
of the first things a traffic man should do is to study 
the map. Get the exact location of the points of origin 
or destination, if located inland, and figure out the best 
ports and service, both inland and ocean. 

In this country our railroad rates cover nearly all 
incidental charges in connection with the handling of 
traffic, except cartage, and in some instances even that 
is absorbed, while in Europe they make a charge for 
every service performed, and it is well to remember that 
the purchaser has to pay these charges in addition to 
the rates. These charges cover cartage from the factory 
to the receiving station, bill of lading, charges for gov- 
ernment statistics, permits, assembling charges, dock dues, 
putting freight on board steamer, and most any kind of 
an inconceivable charge they can add on. 


You must pay for the case and packing, and they don’t 
even forget to charge for the twine. Foreign invoices 
are usually made out in the money of the country where 
shipped from, and measurements and weights are theirs, 
and for this reason it is necessary that we should fa- 
miliarize ourselves with them. There is every reason to 
believe, however, that for some time to come European 
manufacturers will insist on selling their wares to us in 
good old U. S. dollars, owing to the demoralized condition 
of their own money value. 


Another thing with which we should be familiar is our 
customs duties, regulations and requirements, rulings of 
the customs court and when and how to make protests. 


A great deal has been said and written about our ex- 
port business. We are a comparatively young nation, but 
I doubt if any nation ever grew to be a world power as 
rapidly as we havé. We have been busy developing our 
own resources, building railroads, homes and factories, 
and consequently we had no particular reason for jumping 
in the world market, to compete with the European coun- 
tries, where labor was cheap, and the manufacturer had 
had years of experience in catering to that trade. 

We rather preferred to sell our raw products and 
let the other fellow do the manufacturing, even if we 
did have to buy the finished product back again. We 
are fast approaching that time, however, when we must 
get into the game, and we have never had a better op- 
portunity than now. It is not going to be such an easy 
task as we may think. We have been accused of all 
sorts of poor business methods, and these complainis 
have no doubt, for the most part, been true. 

England and Germany have established banks in their 
markets, and these banks have carried long credits and 
assisted the manufacturers of their respective countries 
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‘come with increased export business. 





in various ways to develop and hold the trade. The 
manufacturers have studied the trade. They sell what 
the customer wants. They give him the color and size 
and style he wants. They know the tariff duty and reg- 
ulations of the importing country. If a machine, they 
see that no parts are short, and if there is any particular 
advantage to the customer to have it packed in a par- 
ticular way, that is the way it is packed. 


They know the conditions and requirements, and 
when a package must be certain dimensions and weight 
and what it will cost to land it. You may ask yourself 
how all this can affect you or any of us, situated as we 
are. It may not to-day, or to-morrow, but who knows 
how long it may be before anyone of us changes his 


location or line of business, and may be called upon to . 


know some of these very things? We have heard a lot 
in the past year about grabbing the South American 


‘trade, but if we do, can we hold it? 


In the first place, we should learn their language. 
We should establish our own banks, and not expect to 
handle our business through German-English houses, 
where our prices are given to our competitors. We should 
learn to fill their orders at times other than when there 
is a business depression and we are overstocked. We 
must have better packing, instead of trying to ship in 
any old kind of a box, and right here tet me tell you 
that you seldom find any wasted space in a packing box 
from Europe. They build the boxes to fit the contents. 


We must be able to tell them what it will cost to 
land the goods at their own door and not f. o. b. New 
York or New Orleans. We must know their particular 
requirements and give them what they want. We musi 
make them realize that we are their friends and want 
to give them a square deal, not only to-day but for all 
time to come. 


To be on the job there are many things which would 
be of advantage to us as traffic men to know. We also 
need a bigger and better consular service, but it will 
Our consuls are 
a big aid to.us. They are the indicators. They keep in 
touch with conditions, with the market, the people, and 
know if we are giving satisfaction and getting the trade 
we should have. 


As traffic men, we have many things to learn, many 
problems to solve, and it is to our interest to increase 
our efficiency and be prepared for any emergency, for 
it is a fact that we are going to do business in the world’s 
market places, and the man who is qualified will be in 
more demand than one who has confined his knowledge 
to one line of business. é. 


TRAFFIC THROUGH PANAMA CANAL 





(Canal Record, Sept. 8.) 

The number of ocean-going vessels passing through 
the Panama Canal during July—170—was about 65 per 
cent greater than the average for the preceding months 
and exceeded the June record figure by 27. The cargo 
carried through the canal during the month totaled 705,469 
tons, exceeding the shipments during any previous month. 
Vessels moving from the Atlantic to the Pacific numbered 
93, and carried 316,773 tons of cargo; those from the Pa- 
cific to the Atlantic numbered 77, and carried 388,696 tons 
of cargo. The tolls collected amounted to $573,366. 
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LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
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In this department we shall answer simple questions relat- 
Ing to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by immediate answer may secure pri- 
vately written answers to their inquiries by the payment of 
a small fee. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Storage Charges and Their Publication. 

Pennsylvania.—Question: “Some time ago we made 
a cargo shipment of ties from southern points into New 
York harbor. A portion of this cargo was rejected, ne- 
cessitating it being stored until such time as disposition 
could be found therefor. These rejected ties were stored 
on railroad company’s property, and at the time of such 
storage no mention was made of any charge for the 
space so used, we having assumed and paid all expense 
covering the handling. Subsequently, however, or thirty 
days after the shipment was stored, we were advised by 
the railroad company that a storage charge. of one cent 
per tie per month would be assessed. Careful search on 
our part failed to locate any tariff providing for this 
storage charge, and in fact the carrier involved advises 
they do not have a tariff to cover. These shipments 
originated at points in the state of Florida, were moved 
into Tampa at a local rate, where they were loaded on 
vessel and moved into New York on a steamship rate 
from Tampa to New York, and subsequently moved into 
interior points at local rates from New York, there being 
no through rate published from points of origin, either 
to New York or to the final destination via the routes 
the shipments traveled. 

What we desire to know is, do these shipments come 
under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and, if so, in the absence of any tariff published 
and on file with the Interstate Commerce Commission, can 
any carrier legally assess, and can we legally pay such 
storage charge?” 

Answer: The shipment in question is an interstate 
one, and subject to the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in accordance with the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in the case of Texas 
& New Orleans Railroad Co. vs. Sabine Tram Co., 227 
U. S., 111, in which that court said that “when freight 
actually starts in the course of transportation from one 
state to another it becomes a part of interstate commerce. 
The essential nature of the movement and not the form 
of the bill of lading determines the character of the com- 
merce involved. And generally when this interstate char- 
acter has been acquired ‘it continues at least until the 
load reaches the point where the parties originally in- 
tended that the movement should finally end.” 

The Commission has repeatedly said that it was no 
part of the duty of a common carrier to furnish ware- 
houses for the storing of the article transported, even 
though the convenience of its patrons might so require, 
and that for such service the carriers might impose such 
charges as would compel the removal of freight from their 
depots and freight sheds. New Orleans Storage Rules 
and Regulations, 28 I. C. C., 607 (see page 52, Jan. 10, 
1914, Traffic World). In the case of Mobile Chamber 
of Commerce vs. M. & N. R. R. Co., 32 I. C. C., 28 (see 
page 1171, Dec. 26, 1914, Traffic World), the Commission 
held that the carriers should, after the expiration of 30 
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days’ free time, prescribe storage charges at their docks 
or wharves, which should be sufficiently high to prevent 
congestion or to adequately compensate them for such 
congestion. 

However, the charges made for such service, and all 
rules and regulations which in anywise change, affect, or 
determine such compenSation are plainly required by the 
act to be shown by the carriers upon their published rate 
schedules. American Warehousemen’s Association vs. 
Illinois Central Railroad Co., 7 I. C. C., 556. 


# # os 


Car Held for Orders and Place of Delivery Under the 
Average Agreement. 


IHinois.—Question: “A coal company has entered 
into the average agreement. They receive carload ship- 
ments via the same road with whom they have signed 
the average agreement. Their coal yard is located on 
their private tracks. 

First—They switch a portion of these shipments from 
the break-up yard to various industries located on said 
road. Can they supply credits accruing on such cars to 
their total monthly credits which would include cars un- 
loaded in their own yards or their cars held by them in 
break-up yard for reconsignment? 

Second—They order or reconsign a portion of these 
shipments from break-up yards to various industries lo- 
cated on other railroads within switching limits, in the 
same city. Can they apply credits accruing on such cars 
to their total monthly credits which would include cars 
unloaded in their own yard or other cars held by them 
in the break-up yards for reconsigning? 

Answer: As the average agreement provides that 
cars must be handled at a certain station, and separate 
agreements are required for different stations, the ac- 
ceptance and unloading by the consignee of a car ata 
point other than that stipulated in the agreement would 
not come under that agreement, unless a delivery on 
industrial exchange track cannot be made on account 
of the consignee, and written notice of such inability to 
deliver has been given by the carrier to the consignee, 
in which event delivery will be considered to have been 
made when the car was tendered, and a credit will be 
allowed under the average agreement. See rule 5, sec- 
tion A of the Uniform Demurrage Code. But, as the 
average plan does not cover cars held for orders, it could 
not be applied to the cars held for consignment until 
they are actually ordered unloaded. 

The answer to the second question is “no,” since 
the average plan covers only “cars held for loading or 
unloading,” and not those held for orders. 


* % % 


“ 


Private Agreement Concerning Charges for Transportation. 


New Jersey.—Question: “In the Western Advance 
Rate case, recently decided by the Commission, they 
refer to contract rates which seem to be in effect on 
packing-house products from Kansas City to Chicago over 
the Chicago & Alton and Wabash Railway, are maintained 
under contracts not yet expired.’ 35 I. C. C., 592. Are 
the packers in a position to compel the continuance of 
these contract rates if the two railroads involved should 


decide that they desire to increase the existing rates 
under these contracts to the rates now in effect by other 
lines on the same material between the same places; in 
other words, is there anything in these contracts which 
compel their continuance? - My understanding of the in- 
terstate commerce law is that rates cannot be made the 
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subject of a written contract and enforced against the 
carriers.” 

Answer: Both the United States Supreme Court and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission have ruled that the 
tariff of rates which have been duly filed, published and 
posted are legally binding and conclusive both as to the 
carrier and the shipper, and that any private agreement 
concerning charges for transportation which is not pub- 
lished as prescribed by the act has no authority in law, 
or its violation furnishes no ground for redress under 
the act. 


However, while the Commission is not bound by such 
an agreement when the reasonableness of such charges 
is challenged in the mode prescribed in the act, and 
has no authority to approve or enforce a private agree- 
ment so made between shipper and carrier, yet the act 
is not to be so construed as to abridge or take away 
the common law right of the carrier to make contracts 
and adopt proper business methods, and when the parties 
thereto agree upon a rate, said agreement may be re- 
garded as an admission as between the parties executing 
it of strong evidentiary value that the rate agreed upon 
is reasonable, and such evidence will be considered by 
the Commission, together with all other facts, circum- 
stances and conditions that may reasonbly apply to the 
matters under investigation, keeping in view all interests 
involved, and its duty to establish just and reasonable 
rates available for all shippers alike without discrimina- 
tion in favor of any particular shipper by reason of in 
agreement with the carrier. ; 


It is our understanding that it is in this sense that 
the Commission referred to the contracts for proportional 
rates from Kansas City to Chicago and the Mississippi 
River over the lines of the Chicago & Alton and the 
Wabash. Railroad. The contract referred to is not on 
file with the Commission, and we therefore cannot give 
you any information concerning its contents. 


co a % 


Two Stations of Similar Name in Same State. Delivery to 
Wrong Destination. 


Missouri.—Question: ‘“Carload shipment of coal mov- 
ing interstate was delivered to wrong destination by 
carrier, and this destination was of the same name as 
the correct destination and in the same state, although 
the correct destination involved the movement via con- 
necting carrier to effect delivery, while the incorrect 
destination was located locally on the rails of the origi- 
nating carrier. The incorrect destination was a _ non- 
agency and the correct destination was not a prepay 
station. Bill of lading offered carrier’s agent merely 
states: ‘Bill to A,’ and did not designate county or rout- 
ing, or in any way distinguish between the two stations. 
The point of incorrect delivery was an obscure station 
and is not shown in the Official Railway Guide, but pub- 
lished tariffs on file at point of shipment quote through 
rate. An out-of-line haul to the extent of 300 miles re- 
sulted from the misdelivery of car and overcharge of 
approximately $1.50 per ton resulted. Is this a clear case 
of carrier’s error, or is an informal application to the 
Commission necessary to secure refund of the overcharge 
in freight?” , 

Answer: We can find no decision by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a case involving precisely the 
same statement of facts, but it is our opinion, based on 
certain principles announced by the Commission in the 
case of Ohio Iron and Metal Co. vs. C., M. & St. P. Ry. 
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Co., 28 I. C. C., 703 (see page 148, Jan. 24, 1914, Traffic 
World), that the carrier could not legally refund the 
amount of overcharges claimed-on the theory that the 
misrouting resulted clearly from the carrier’s error, unless 
it could be shown that the shipping order prepared by 
the shipper did contain instructions by which the carrier 
could have ascertained the correct address, or by the 
use of ordinary diligence could have learned the true 
destination, or that its published tariffs provided for pre- 
payment of freight charges to non-agency stations, and 
that through a compliance with this requirement in the 
shipment in question, notice of the fact that there were 
two stations of the same name in the same state would 
thereby have been given to the shipper, and enabled him 
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to give fuller directions concerning the true destination, 
in which event such a case of carrier’s error in routing 
would possibly have been established to warrant a refund 
of the overcharges without first obtaining a specific order 
from the Commission. In the shipment in question, there 
being only one station of the particular name on the 
carrier’s line, and it making the entire haul, and no cir- 
cumstances indicated by the shipper that some other sta- 
tion with a similar name was intended, the carrier might 
reasonably infer that the station which was on its own 
line was the true destination point. See our further 
views on this subject by referring to our answer to 
“Ohio,” published on page 1364 of the June 19, 1915, issue, 
of The Traffic World. 











Docket of The Commission 


Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since last Friday’s Daily and since the 
last issue of The Traffic World. Cancellations and oe 
ments announced too late to make the change in this Docket 
will be noted elsewhere. 


October 4—New Orleans, La. on eg McGehee: 
7646—John S. Seymour vs. G., & S. A. Ry. 
7647—Baker- Wakefield Cypress an Ltd., vs. Texas & Pacific 
Ry. Co. et al. 
7650—S. T. Alcus & Co., Ltd., vs. Illinois Central et al. 
October 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Bell: 
7187—Buffalo Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Buffalo Creek 
R. R. Co. et al. 
7197—Buffalo Chamber of Commerce et al. 
Ohio R. R. Co, et al. 
October 4—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Brown: 
7854—Tulsa Traffic Assn. vs. Santa Fe et al. 


October 5—New Orleans, La,—Examiner McGehee: 
7836—W addell-Williams Lumber Co. vs. M., L. & T. R. R. & 
S. S. Co. et al. 
7840—William H. Sheets vs. L. & N. R. R. 
oa Henderson vs. M., L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. 
et al. 
October 6—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McGehee: 
7858—Bowie Lumber Co. vs. M., L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. 
7956—The Cherie Cypress Co. vs. T. & P. Ry. et al. 
a emg Lumber Co., Ltd., vs. M., L. & T. R. R. & S. S. 
‘o. et al. 


October 6—Ft. Smith, Ark.—Examiner Brown: 
|. & S. 667—Rates on lime from Arkansas points. 
|. & S. 646—Arkansas class and commodity rates. 


October 6 and 7—Argument, Washington, D C.: 
|. & S. 600—Western passenger fares. 


October 7—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Bell: 
|. & S. 595—Coal from Illinois mines. 
October 8—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Brown: 
8112—Memphis Merchants’ Exchange et al. vs. Illinois Central 
R. R. et al. 
October 8—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
!, & S. 603—Hastern live stock case. 


one 8—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Bell: 
- & SS. 682—Animal feed ratings. 

October 9—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
. & S. 193—Advances on lumber, shingles and other articles 
“from points located on the Washington Western Ry. to 
Mv in Minnesota, lllinois, Indiana and other states. 
- & S. 170—Advances on excelsior from St. Paul, Minn., and 


vs. Baltimore & 


a As points to Chicago, IIll., and other points. 

|. & S. 182—Advances on flax tow, flax moss and flax fiber 
between St. Paul, Minn., Winona, Minn., and other points 
and Chicago and Peoria, "IL, Kansas City and other points. 

a gy Johnson, Brown "Mfg. Co. vs. Illinois Central R. 

oO. et al. 

Hee Way eo Manufacturing Co. vs. Pacific Ry. Co. et al. 
& S. 628—Rates on coal to Kentucky points. 

7493—Marinette-Green Bay Mfg. Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
Co. et al. 

October 9—Lake Charles, La.—Examiner McGehee: 

7924—Independent Coal Operative Lumber Co. vs. Louisiana 

Western R. R. et al. 


October 11—Alexandria, La. itil McGehee: 
8230—Williams Stave Co. vs. M. L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. 
8094—Williams Stave Co. vs. Louisiana Ry. & Nav. Co. 

October 11—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Bell: 
7026—Oklahoma Cottonseed Crushers’ Assn. vs. M. K. & T. 
e Ry. Co. et al. 
w48—Same vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

October 11—Louisville. Ky.—Examiner Brown: 
7971—Henderson Cotton Mills vs. Louisville & Nashville et al. 

October 11—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Gutheim: 
ay ena Produce Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. 

et al. 
ee te Poultry, Butter and Egg Association vs. B. & 
. et al, 


7988—Cheese Dealers’ Association Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
7987—Same vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al. 


ba ray’ 12—Shreveport, La.—Examiner McGehee: 
& S. 660—Fire brick rates to Louisiana points. 
7b. S. McCollough vs. Gulf & Sabine River R. R. et al. 


ee” 12—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Brown: 
. & S. 62i1—Broom corn to ey Ky. 
October 13—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
& S. No. cial Classification ratings. 
c & S. No. 623—Export grain rates. 
October 13—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Bell: 
|. & S. 680—Grain products transit regulations, 


October 13—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Brown: 
6623—St. Matthews Produce Co. v. L. & N. 


October 14—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Brown: 
ar te icnaeeecnd & Gamble Distributing Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. 
eta 
sre een & Gamble Distributing Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. 
e 


October 14—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 

> & S. No. 619—Rates on lumber to eastern cities. 
& S. 593—Rates on glucose from Chicago. 

t41b—Pine Bluff Traffic Bureau vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 

7608—Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia vs. New York 
Central & Hudson River R. R. et al. 

October 15—Clarksdale, Miss.—Examiner McGehee: 

7948—City of Clarksdale, Miss., et al. vs. Illinois Central et al. 

oa 15—Argument, Washington, aD Gaz 

1. & S. No. 616—Rates on harness to Oklahoma points. 

1. & S. No. 144—Rules and regulations governing diversion. 
reconsignment and other privileges on coal, coke, iron ore 
and other commodities handled by carriers ‘at Detroit. 

7760—Detroit Coal Co. vs. Michigan Central R. R. Co 

5860—Petition of the Morgantown & Kingwood R. R. 

one 15—Dubuque, Ia.—Examiner Bell: 

t. & S. 688—Class rates to Iowa points. 

October 46—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 

7662—Grand Rapids Association of Commerce et al. vs. Ann 
Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 

7667—Jackson Chamber of Commerce vs. P. & L. E. R. R. 
Co. et al. 

7668—Battle Creek Chamber of Commerce et al vs. Pennsyl- 
vania Co. et al. 

er agen Car Co. et al vs. Grand Trunk Ry. Co. of Canada 
et a 

es a age + quae Corn Flake Co. vs .Michigan Central 

R. Co. et a 
——eee eee of Commerce et al. vs. Ann Arbor R. 
R. Co. et al. 

7371—Battle Creek Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Baltimore 
& Ohio R. R. Co. et al. 

7422—Carter Car Co. et al. vs. K. & M. Railway oo et al. 

October 16—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Brown: 

8034—Ohio Association of Creamery Owners and Sieiiehibten- 

ers vs. B. & O. et al. 


DIGEST OF NEW COMPLAINTS 


No. 8119, Sub. No. 39. 
Pacific. 
With reference to hard and soft coal from head of lakes to 
North Dakota points (correction as to number). 
No. 8329. Cadillac Lumber Exchange vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates on 
lumber from Cadillac and Jennings, Mich., to Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc and other points on the west bank of Lake Mich- 
igan in favor of other lumber producers in Michigan and 


R. R. Co. et al 





Craine-Johnson Co. et al. vs. Northern 


Wisconsin. Asks for a cease and deSist order and reason- 
able rates. : 
No. 8330. Connersville (Ind.) Commercial Club vs. C. H. & 


D. et al. 

Against a refusal on the part of the principal respondent to 
interchange traffic within the switching limits of Connersville. 
Asks for a cease and desist order and the establishment of 
interchange switching at not more than $2 per car. 
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No. 8331. D. E. Mowrey vs. New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 13c on apples, C. L., between Massachu- 
setts points, interstate, as unjust, unréasonable and discrim- 
inatory. Ask for the application of subsequently published 
rate of 10%c and reparation. 

No. 8332. W. H. Faison Co., Petersburg, Va., vs. Seaboard Air 
Line et al. 

Against a refuSal of the defendant named to switch loaded 
coal cars in accordance with its published tariff, the refusal 
being based on theory that complainant’s plant is located on 
team tracks, which complainant denies. Ask for a cease and 
desist order compelling delivery at a reasonable charge. 

No. 8333. Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., Omaha, Neb., vs. -Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on grain from 
points in Iowa to St, Louis and elsewhere, by reason of fail- 
ure to accord transit privileges. Ask for a cease and desist 
order, just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 8334, Barrett Mfg. Co., New York, vs. Atchison et al. 

Against rates on tar in barrels or in tank cars and pitch in 
barrels between Colorado common points and Utah common 
points. Asks for the reestablishment of a 22% cents rate. 

No. 8335. H. B. Williams, Houston, Tex., vs. Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable refrigeration charges on shipments 
of apples at Kansas City and Arkansas City. Cease and 
desist order, the establishment of just and reasonable rules 
and regulations governing icing of fruit in storage and 
reparation. 

No. 8336. W. W. Darby & Brown, Sellman and Barnesville, Md., 
vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. 

Against the withdrawal of milling in transit privileges in 
connection with shipments of grain, C. L., from points on the 
Metropolitan Branch of the B. & O., leading to the assess- 
ment of rates which are said. to be unjust and unreasonable. 
Ask for cease and desist order and the establishment of just 
and reasonable maxima rates to include milling in transit. 

No. 8337. Ward Lumber Co. et al., Chicago and elsewhere, vs. 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on hardwood lumber, ex- 
clusive of gum and cottonwood, from Mississippi to points in 
Cc. F. A. territory. Ask for cease and desist order, the es- 
tablishment of maxima rates not to exceed by more than 3 
cents the present Memphis rate. 

No. 8338. Portland (Ore.) Chamber of Commerce vs. Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul et al. 

Against the application of Rule 10 of Oregon-Washington 
Local and Joint Baggage Tariff No. 3, I. C. C. 392, etective 
June 1, 1913, as applied to samples of brooms, leading to 
excessive and unjust charges. Ask for cease and desist. order 
and the establishment of exceptions to the rules relating to 
“sample baggage’ and “baggage of excess size.” 

No. 8339. West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’. Assn, et al. vs. 
Tacoma Eastern R. R. Co. et al. 

- Against the cancellation of through routes and joint rates 
on carload shipments of forest products from points on the 
line of the Tacoma Eastern R. R. via Tacoma, Wash., to 
points covered by Transcontinental Tarif Eastbound No. 16B, 
I. C. C. 1001, leading to unjust and unreasonable rates. Cease 
and desist order, the establishment of maxima joint through 
rates asked for. 

No. 8340. A. T. Haugh and A. J. Keating, assignees for Blue 
Grass Lumber Co., Inc., vs. Oregon-Washington R. R. & Nav. 
Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on shipments of 
lumber from Hilgard, Ore., and Palmers, Wash., to New 
Haven, Conn., diverted at New York City and reconsigned to 
no Haven. Ask for reparation from an 84 cent to a 72 cent 
rate. 

No. 8341. Glencoe Lime and Cement Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. et al. 

Excessive, unreasonable and unjust rates on plaster fiber, 
San Francisco to St. Louis, via Panama via New York. Ask 
ie the application of the through carload rating and repara- 

on. 


No. 8342. Marquette Coal Co., Inc., Albany, N. Y., vs. Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. Co., et al. 

Against a rate of $1.85 per net ton on coal from Bolivar, 
Pa., to West Albany Transfer, N. Y., as unjust and unreason- 
able. Ask for the application of a rate of $1.90 per gross ton 
and reparation. 


No. 8343. Rawson-Works Lumber Co., Kamiah, Idaho, vs. 
Northern Pacific Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 52 cents per cwt., on lumber from Kamiah, 
Idaho, to Utah points via Silver Bow as unjust and unreason- 
able to the extent that it exceeds the Spokane rate of 33 
cents, which they ask to have established for the future, and 
reparation. 

No. 8344. Freight Bureau of the Merchants and Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Birmingham, Ala., vs. Atlanta, Birmingham 
& Atlantic et al. 

Against the present second class rating on harness and 
leather dressing as unduly discriminatory in favor of Nash- 
ville, Clarksville, Memphis, Tenn., New Orleans, La., and 
Mobile, Ala., which are accorded a fourth class rating. Ask 
for the establishment of such fourth class rating or such other 
ratios as the Commission may deem to be just and reason- 
able. 

No. 8345. Lott R. Malone, Flushing, L. I., vs. New York Tele- 
phone Co. and the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

Unjust and unreasonable telephone rates and charges be- 
tween New York and Flushing. Cease and desist order, the 
establishment of maxima rates asked for, and reparation. 

No. tang J. V. Stimson,. Huntingburg, Ind., vs. Southern Ry. 
et al. 

Against a rate of 10c on carload shipments of lumber from 
Huntingburg, Ind., to Shelbyville, moving interstate via 
Louisville, Ky., as unjust, unreasonable and excessive. Ask 
for a rate of 8 cents and reparation. 
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WESTERN CLASSIFICATION 


Official Docket of Hearings Before the Western 
Classification Committee on Applications 
for Changes in Ratings, Rules, Etc., 
in Classification No. 53 


The Western Classification Committee, 
R. C. Fyfe, Chairman; H. C. Bush, W. E. Prendergast. 
The Western Classification Committee will, on the dates 
and at the hours named, consider the following applications for 
changes in ratings, rules, etc., in Classification No. 53. Inter- 
ested persons desiring to appear and present arguments will 
be heard in the committee conference room, 1875 Transportation 
Building, Chicago, unless another locality is stated. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 19. 


Docket No. 555—10:00 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Door Hangers and Hanger Parts: 
Barn or Warehouse and Other Than Barn or Warehouse Door 
Hanger Rails or Tracks, Door Hangers, Rail Brackets or 
Holders, Sheaves, Stays or Stay Rollers, Strike Plates or 
Stops, iron or steel or iron or steel and wood combined, in 
packages named for straight carloads, in mixed carloads, 
minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 
(New Item.) 
Docket No. 556—10:30 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Furniture: 

Cedar Chests: K. D. flat: In boxes or crates, second class; 
in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

(New Item.) 


Docket No. 557—11:00 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 

Egg Cases (Boxes), Second-hand, Empty, returned (subject to 
— 25), see Note: Loose or in packages, L. C. L., fourth 
class. 

Note.—When Egg Cases are returned by egg dealers to 
consignor at original point of shipment and new cases are 
substituted for second-hand cases, the return rating will 
apply provided the egg dealers, returning the cases, show 
on bill of lading or shipping receipt way-bill reference cov- 











ering the original in-bound movement of eggs—such return 


movement to be made within thirty days. 
(Cancels Item 19, Page 139.) 


Docket No. 558—11:15 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Classification Committee 





Burial Case Boxes: 
Grave Vaults or Shipping Boxes, iron or steel, S. U.: 

U. S. standard gauge No. 13 or thinner: Loose or in pack- 
ages, L. C. L., first class; loose or in packages, straight 
or mixed C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject 
to Rule 6B), second class. 

U. S. standard gauge No. 12 or thicker: Loose or in pack- 
ages, L. C. L., first class; loose or in packages, straight or 
mixed C. L., minimum weight 16,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), third class. 

U. S. standard gauge No. 12 or thicker and No. 13 or thin- 
ner, loose or in packages. mixed C. L., minimum weight 
16,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

Grave Vaults or Shipping Boxes, iron or steel, K. D.: 

In boxes or crates, L. C. L., third class; loose or in pack- 
ages, straight or mixed C. L.,-minimum weight 36,000 
pounds, fifth class. 

(Cancels Items 14 and 15, Page 131.) 
Submitted by Shippers. 
Grave Vaults, iron or steel: 

U. S. standard gauge No. 12 or thicker: Loose or in pack- 
ages, L. C. L., second class; loose or in packages, C. L., 

— weight 16,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third 
class, 

U. S. standard gauge No. 12: LooSe or in packages, L. C. 
L., third class; loose or in packages, C. .. minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fifth class. 


Docket No. 559—11:30 A. M. 
Frames, Window: 
Galvanized Iron, with Sash attached, in boxes or crates, 
L. C. L., third class. 
(Amends Item 11, Page 209.) 





Submitted by Shippers. 





Docket No. 560—2:00 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Classification Committee 
Roots, Not Ground or Powdered: 
Golden Seal (Yellow Root), in barrels or boxes, exception to 
Rule 42, class D1. 
Roots, Ground or Powdered: 
Golden Seal (Yellow Root), in barrels or boxes, exception to 
Rule 42, class D1. 


Docket No. 561—2:15 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Insulators, in barrels, and Iron Wire in bundles, mixed C 
minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 


Docket No. 562—2:30 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western. Classification Committee. 








Vehicle Parts: 
Seats: Buggy or Carriage: Iron or steel, with wooden lining: 
Not nested, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; nested, 
in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; loose or in pack- 
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ages, C. L., minimum weight 16,000 pounds (subject to Rule 
6B), third class. 

Seats: Buggy or Carriage: Wooden: Finished, not nested, in 
boxes or — L. C. L., first class; nested, in boxes or 
crates, L. C. first class; in packages named, C. L., min- 
imum Seated 10, 000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), second 
class. 

Seats: Buggy or Carriage: Wooden: In the white, not 
nested, in boxes or — L. Cc. L., first class; nested, in 
boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class: loose or in packages, 
Cima, minimum weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
second class. 

Seats: Freight Vehicle, with or without springs: Farm 
Wagon: Loose or in bundles, L. C. L., first class; in boxes 
or crates, L. C. L., first class; loose or in packages, Cy Bhs 
minimum weight 20, 000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), four 
class. 

Freight Vehicle Seats, not otherwise indexed by name: Loose 
or in bundles, L. C. L., first class; in boxes or crates, L, C. 
L., first class; loose or’ in packages, Cc. L., minimum weight 
20, 000 pounds’ (subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

(Cancels Items 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, Page 328.) 





Docket No. 563—3:30 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Carpet Lining: Paper and Shoddy combined: In bales, boxes, 


bundles, crates or rolls, L. C. L., third class; in packages 
named, Cc. L., minimum weight 30, 000 pounds, ‘fifth class. 





WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 20. 


Docket No. 564—10:00 A. M. 


Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Classification Committee. 


Parts for Agricultural Implements, Other Than Hand: 


Wheels, other than Master Wheels (Bull Wheels): Iron or 
Steel: Weighing each less than 10 pounds, loose or in bun- 
dles weighing each less than 10 peunds, L. C. L., first class. 
Weighing each 10 pounds or over, loose or in bundies weigh- 
ing each ten pounds or over, L. C. L., third class; in bar- 
rels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., third class; loose or 
in packages, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject 
to Rule 6B), class A. 

Wooden or Iron or Steel and Wood Combined: Hub to hub, 
in boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L., third class; other than 
hub to hub, loose or in packages, L. C. L., third class; loose 
or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B). class A. 

(Cancels Items 13 and 14, Pafe 104.) 





Docket No. 565—10:30 A. M. 


Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Classification Committee. 


Vehicle Parts: Wheels: 


Horse-drawn Vehicle: Iron or steel: Loose, L. C. L., first 
class; in boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L., third class; 
loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, 
fifth class. 

Horse-drawn Vehicle: Wire, in boxes or crates, class D1. 

Horse-drawn Vehicle: Wooden: Finished: Passenger Vehicle 
or Spring Delivery Cart or Wagon: Hub to Hub, in boxes 
or crates, L. C. L., one and one-half times first class; other 
than hub to hub, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., one and one- 
half times first class; in packages named, straight or mixed 
Cc. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
second class. 

Horse-drawn Vehicle: Wooden: Finished: Farm Wagon: Hub 
to hub, in boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L., first class; 
other than hub to hub, loose or in packages, L. C. L., first 
class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class A. 

Horse-drawn Vehicle: Wooden: Finished: Freight Vehicle, 
not otherwise indexed by name: Hub to hub, in boxes, 
bundles or crates, I. C. L., first class; other than hub to 
hub, loose or in packages, L. C. L., first class; loose or in 
packages, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds (subject 
to Rule 6B), class A. 

Horse-drawn Vehicle. Wooden: In the White: Freight Ve- 
hicle, not otherwise indexed by name: Without tires: Hub 
to hub, in boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L., first class; 
other than hub to hub, loose or in packages, L. C. L., first 
class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 14,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. With iron or steel 
tires: Hub to hub, in boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L., 
first class; other than hub to hub, loose or in packages, 
mh. Cc. L., first class: loose or in packages, C. I., minimum 
weight 18,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 
Without tires, loose or in packages and with iron or steel 
tires, loose or in packages mixed, mixed C. L., minimum 
weight 18,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 


Wheelbarrow: Iron or steel: Loose, L. C. L., first class: in 


boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L., third class. Wooden: 
Loose, L. C. L., first class; in boxes, bundles or crates, L. 
Cc. L., third class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds, fifth class. 


Vehicle, not otherwise indexed by name: Iron or steel: Weigh- 


ing each less than 10 pounds, loose or in bundles weighing 
each less than 10 pounds, L. C. L., first class; . weighing 
each 10 pounds or over, loose, or in bundles weighing each 
10 pounds or over, L. C. L., second class; in barrels, boxes 
or crates, L. C. L., third class; loose or in packages, C. L., 
minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B). class A. 
Wooden or iron or steel and wood combined: Hub to hub, 
in boxes, bundles or crates, Iy C. L., first class; other than 
hub to hub, loose or in packages, L. C. I.., first class: loose 
or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), class A. 


(Cancels Items 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17, Page 329, and 


Item 28, Page 334.) 
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Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
o Western Classification Committee. 
res: 

Copper: In bags, barrels or boxes, L. C. L., fourth class; in 
moagee or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 50,000 pounds, 
class D. 

Lead: In bags, barrels or boxes, L. C. L., fourth class; in 
packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 50,000 pounds, 


class D, 
(Cancels Item 27, Page 244.) 


Docket No. 567—2:30 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Medicines and Flavoring Extracts, in barrels or boxes, mixed 
Cc. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, third class. 
(New Item.) 








Docket No. 568—3:00 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Classification Committee. 
Vehicles, Hand: Buggies, Lumber: S. U., loose, one and one- 
half times first class; K. D., loose or in packages, first class. 
(Cancels Items 9 and 19, Page 325.) 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 21. 

Docket No. 569—10:00 A. M. 

Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Classification Committee. 

Safes and Safe or Vault Parts, Fire or Burglar Proof: Safes: 

With hollow walls or with solid walls less than one inch in 
thickness: Wrapped in burlap or in boxes or crates, L. C. 
L., second class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fourth class, 

With solid walls, one inch or more in thickness: Weighing 
each 10,000 pounds or over, wrapped in burlap or in boxes 
or crates, L. C. L., first class. Weighing each 5,000 pounds 
or over but less than 10,000 pounds, wrapped in burlap or 
in boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class. Weighing each 
less than 5,000 pounds, wrapped in burlap or in boxes or 
crates, L. C. L., third class; in packages named, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 30,000 pounds, fourth class. 

Safe or Vault Doors or Vault Fronts: 

Weighing each 10,000 pounds or over, wrapped in burlap or 
in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class. 

Weighing each 5,000 pounds or over, but less than 10,009 
pounds, wrapped in burlap or in boxes or crates, L. C. L., 
second class, 

Weighing each less than 5,000 pounds, wrapped in burlap or in 
boxes or crates, L. C. L., third class. 

In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, 
fourth class. . 

Safe Deposit Boxes or Cases: In boxes or crates, L. C. L., third 
class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds, fifth class. 

Vault Linings, iron or steel: Loose or in packages, L. C. L., 
third class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
30,000 pounds, fifth class. 

Mixed carloads of two or more articles as specified under Safes 
and Safe or Vault Parts, Fire or Burglar Proof, loose or in 
packages, as provided for straight C. L. shipments, will be 
taken at the highest rating provided for carload quantities 
of any article in the shipment. The minimum weight shall 
be the highest carload minimum weight provided for any 
article in the shipment. 

(Cancels Items 16 and 17, Page 292: also Vault Work, Deposit 
Vault Boxes and Vault Fronts from Item 31, Page 321.) 








Docket No. 570—11:00 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
—— Globes, with or without stands, in boxes, first 
class. 


(Cancels Item 3, Page 193.) 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


Five hundred members and guests of the Transporta- 
tion Club of Louisville, September 21, went on the in- 
spection trip of railroad terminals and industries located 
on the tracks of the Kentucky & Indiana Terminal Rail- 





_road, the Southern Railway, the Pennsylvania and the 


Illinois Central. The trip was arranged by the entertain- 
ment committee of the club and was made on a special 
train of flat cars, coaches and a baggage car. Stops 
were made at the new lift bridge across the canal at 
18th street, the High street power station of the Louis- 
ville Traction Co., the new Louisville & Portland Canal, 
the Falls City Brewing Co. and the Ford Motor Co.’s 
new assembly plant. 





The Traffic Club of Dallas resumed activities for the 
fall and winter season with its meeting September 11. 
The new headquarters of the club are in the Chamber of 
Commerce and Manufacturers’ Building. The Traffic 
Review, the club’s publication, in its September 25 num- 
ber, prints a picture of the dining-room where the club 
will hold its luncheons, banquets, dances, ete. 





The Traffic Club of New York has elected the follow- 
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ing committee to report nominations for officers for the 
new year at the October meeting: Joseph J. Byrne, 
general eastern freight agent the Lackawanna; G. M. 
Craig, assistant general passenger agent, Erie Railroad; 
R. M. Johnston, eastern general agent, Chicago & North- 
western Railroad; R. §. Fife, general eastern agent, Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railroad; O. C. Weeks, assistant 
secretary, Merritt & Chapman Co.; W. W. Hall, general 
agent, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad; J. A. 
Martin, general agent, freight department, the Burlington. 
It is noted that the steamship men either did not seek 
representation on the committee or were overlooked. [or 
the first time in the selection of this committee there 
was no strife, and the spirit of rivalry for election was 
so completely absent, even with about 300 members in 
attendance, when the necessary seven men had been 
named, the nominations were regularly closed and a 
consolidated ballot cast for them by the secretary. The 
address of the evening was by Patrick Gallagher, editor 
of the Far Eastern Bureau, on “The Hay Doctrine—What 
it Means to America.” Mr. Gallagher has spent a great 
deal of time in China, and this fact and association witi 
men who have been strong advocates of the open door 
policy qualified him to speak. “Which is it to be?” he 
asked. “Plenty of American business from China, or 
persistence in procrastination. polite protests on account 
of ruthless extensions of the baneful principle of ‘spheres 
of influence’ and speedy end,to all our hopes of a fair 
share of billions of trade with China? If we still stand 
back of the Hay doctrine, as we should, Europe will 


listen and China, and our interests in China, will be 


saved. If we falter, and palter, and beat around the bush, 
trying to reconcile the irreconcilable, China may be lost 
to us as a fair field for exploitation and profit. If China 
should demand at the close of the European war a fair 
hearing before the international tribunal, a chance to 
assert and preserve her sovereignty over her own domain, 
it will at once be the right and duty of the United States 
to back her plea and before that tribunal to insist upon 
full articulation of the Hay doctrine, ‘The Open: Door,’ 
unlatched, unbolted, unbarred by ‘spheres of influence’ 
which menace China’s sovereignty and legitimate Ameri- 
can rights.” 





The Transportation Association of Chicago will hold 
its monthly meeting Monday night, October 4, at the 
Great Northern Hotel. The first part of the evening will 
be given to a short business meeting, after which pro- 
fessional talent has been secured to stage a cabaret. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


David H. Hilton is appointed general eastern agent 
of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway, with 
office at New York. 





C. J. Chisam is appointed general agent of the Chi- 
cago Great Western Railroad Co. at Los Angeles, Cal.. 
vice M. F. Collins, resigned. 

R. G. Parks is appointed commercial agent of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Co., 
with headquarters at Jacksonville, Fla. 

K. W. Thom is appointed commercial agent of the 
Piedmont & Northern Railway Co. at Anderson, S. C., 
vice R. S. Thompson, resigned to engage in other business. 

R. B. Miller, traffic manager of the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad & Navigation Co., Portland, Ore., has _ re- 
signed to engage in other business. Mr. Miller will be 
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succeeded by F. W. Robinson, at present assistant traffic 
manager. 


Robert T. Boyle, formerly chief clerk to general 
agent of the Norfolk & Western Railway, has been pro- 
moted to traveling freight agent, with headquarters in 
Cincinnati, O. 

' J. H. Prior has been appointed chief engineer of the 
Illinois Public Utilities Commission, with headquarters at 
Springfield, Ill. He has been in the service of the Illinois 
commission for about a year, as assistant chief engineer. 

W. B. Martin, commissioner of the Dubuque Shippers’ 
Association, Dubuque, Ia., was born at Ypsilanti, Mich.. 
March 26, 1868, and received his education in the public 
schools of that city, the Michigan State Normal School 
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W. B. MARTIN. 


and Shattuck School at Faribault, Minn. He began his 
railroad career with the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha Railway in St. Paul, Minn., in 1887, transferring 
to the Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City Railway in 1891. 
The latter road afterward became the Chicago Great 
Western Railway and Mr. Martin remained with it until 
1904, holding the positions of freight auditor and assist- 
ant general freight agent. In 1904 he took charge of 
the Dubuque organization, one of the first of its char- 
acter established in the United States. In addition to his~ 
connection with the Dubuque association, he is president 
of the Traffic Association of the Upper Mississippi River 
Cities, composed of the traffic representatives of various 
interests located at Dubuque, Clinton, Davenport, Musca- 
tine, Burlington and Keokuk, Ia., and Rock Island, Moline 
and East Moline, III. 

The Pere Marquette Railroad Co. announces the fol- 
lowing appointments, effective October 1: Frank W. 
Goldie, general agent, Milwaukee, Wis.; John A. Hewitt, 
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northwestern agent, Minneapolis, Minn.; Dolph Lyon, 
commercial agent, Kansas City, Mo. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. an- 
nounces that, effective October 1, E. L. Goff, in addition 
to his duties as division freight agent, Davenport, Ia., 
will have charge of passenger traffic in Tri-Cities ter- 
vitory, with title of division freight and passenger agent. 

The Lake Erie & Western Railroad Co. announces 
that, effective October 1, the office of commercial agent 


. at Cincinnati, in charge of M. R. Singleton, will be abol- 


ished. The daily fast through service between Cincinnati 
in connection with the C., C., C. & St. L. Railway and 
points on or via the L. E. & W. Railroad will be continued. 
For the present all inquiries concerning traffic moving via 
L. E. & W. Railroad which formerly have been addressed 
to Mr. Singleton should be forwarded to F. A. Curry, 
vy. F. A., Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. M. Kirkpatrick, assistant freight traffic manager, 
eastern lines, of the Canadian Pacific, with office at 
Montreal, Que., having been appointed an officer in the 
army, the following appointments are made until he re- 
turns to the company’s service: H. E. Macdonell, general 
freight agent at Montreal, will perform the present duties 
of the assistant freight traffic manager; E. N. Todd, divi- 
sion freight agent at Montreal, will perform the duties 
of the general freight agent; A. O. Secord, district freight 
agent at Ottawa, Ont., will perform the duties of the 
division freight agent, with office at Montreal, and J. J; 
Kelly will perform the duties of the district freight agent, 
with office at Ottawa, Ont. 

The Missouri. Oklahoma & Gulf Railway Co. of Texas 
announces the following appointments: J. W. Daniel, 
commercial agent, Houston, Tex.; J. M. Hansell, com- 
mercial agent, Sherman, Tex.; J. S. Smith, commercial 
agent, Fort Worth, Tex.; W. J. Leake, soliciting freight 
agent, Dallas, Tex. H. W. Ross has resigned as general 
freight and passenger agent, and it is announced that all 
communications pertaining to traffic should be addressed 
to O. G. Ravsley, vice-president. 


The following cases have been dismissed from the 
Commission’s docket upon the complainants’ request 
and consideration of the record: 5005 and Sub. No. 1, 
Standard Knitting Mills vs. New York, New Haven & 
Hartford R. R. Co. et al.; 7539, National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association vs. Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe Ry. Co. et al.; 7904, Railroad Commission of Ne- 
vada vs. Nevada Transportation Co. et al.; 7977, Sun 
River Distilling Co. vs Great Northern Ry. Co. et al.; 
8007, Dilltown Smokeless Coal Co. vs. Buffalo, Roch- 
ester & Pittsburgh Ry. Co. et al., and 8193, John Goetz 
and Herbert A. Goetz, Partners, Trading as Goetz 
Brothers, vs. Pennsylvania Co. et al. 
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HELP FOR TRAFFIC MAN 


Minin ttt 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of 
long experience and wide knowledge. In it he will an- 
swer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We 
do not desire to take the place of the traffic man, but to 
help him in his work. We reserve the right to refuse 
to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to 
answer or that involve situations that are too complex 
for the kind of investigation contemplated. Questions 
will be answered as promptly as possible. No answers 
will be given by mail. 

Address ‘Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service 
Bureau, 418 S. Market St., Chicago, III. 





Transit Privileges. 

Q.—I note in examining various tariffs and in talking 
with traffic men generally that transit privileges are ac- 
corded on a great many articles of commerce. I would 
like to have you advise me what the transit privileges 
are that are accorded the shipping public and just what 
steps are necessary to obtain such privileges. 

A.—It is not the aim of this department to go into 
the various kinds of services, except where necessary 
details are furnished. If you will lay down a concrete 
proposition, proper answer will be made. Many think 
there are already too many transit arrangements and 
that transit, as a general proposition, is incapable of 
working out the results its sponsors intended it should, 
and, in many instances, is simply used as a device by 
which to gain an undue rate advantage. -There is, per- 
haps, no feature of railroading which causes so much 
argument and misunderstanding as transit privileges. 


Complete and Separate Articles. 

Q.—Two articles shipped together and when assem- 
bled form a complete article upon which there is a 
commodity rate as a mixed carload as a complete article 
with a specified minimum weight. The same two articles 
have a separate commodity rate upon each and a specified 
minimum for each, when shipped separately. What would 
be the proper commodity rate to apply upon the same as 
shipped in mixed carload? 

A.—The foregoing is not clear. No mention is made 
as to whether or not the two articles when shipped sep- 
arately were package freight. nor are any other details given 
which would assist one in forming an intelligent answer. 
Were the questions formed as follows: “To articles shipped 
together and when assembled forméd a ‘complete’ article 
upon which there is a commodity rate with a specific 
carload weight, and the two articles, when shipped sep- 
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arately, each has a commodity rate and a specific carload 
minimum weight—what would be the proper rate to ap- 
ply on the two articles in mixed carloads?” we would 
answer that a rate applicable to the complete article 
cannot be applied to the two articles when in mixed 
carloads. 

If the two articles moved on rates in tariffs governed 
by the Official Classification, we would refer you to rule 
10 of the Official Classification; if on rules and rates 
governed by the Western Classification, rule 21, and, in 
conclusion, would suggest that tariffs carrying the rates 
be examined and ascertain if the item does not permit 
of a mixture. 

Misrouting of Shipments. 

Q.—A shipment moved from A to B which was routed 
via lines C, D and E, and it had to move over the fourth 
line, F. The shipment was intended by shipper to move 
via routing, C, D and F, but bill of lading showed routing 
via C, D and E. The local rate to junction point over 
lines C and D was 9c per 100 pounds and over lines E 
and F, 14c, making through rate of 23c per 100 pounds. 
Had shipment moved over routing C, D and F, direct, 
through rate would have been 17c, but this would not 
have included the route E as shown on bill of lading. Can 
road C be held for the difference in rate via routing which 
shipment moved and that which it would have been had 
it moved via lines C, D and F, account of -misrouting? 

A.—Road C cannot be held for any difference in 
rate, as in this instance the shipper exercised his: right 
to specify routing, and, as he made a mistake, it will 
be necessary for him to take care of his own disability. 
Might refer you to second paragraph of answer in Sep. 
18, 1915, issue, under caption, “Misrouting of Shipments,” 
also to Conference Rulings (published in Conference 
Rulings Bulletin No. 6), No. 159 214 (a), (b), (c) and (e) 
and 243. 

There is no question in this instance but what the 
shipper placed strict instructions with the carrier by 
providing that shipment move via a route which could 
be respected without even contributory negligence on 
part of carrier. However, had the shipper inserted in the 
bill of lading the through rate of 23 cents, it would then 
have been necessary that the carrier forward via the 
route over which this rate is applicable, regardless of 
any routing that the shipper might designate, but py 
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providing routing there was no option left the carrier 
but to follow same, even though the shipment had to 
travel via a route the rate via which is based on com- 
bination of local rates, which exceeded a _ published 
through rate via a direct route. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD MEN ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND, AND THE 
Traffic World is the logical medium for getting the men 
and the positions in touch with one another. The rates 
for classified advertisements are as follows: $2.00 per 
inch first insertion, $1.00 per inch second insertion, $0.50 
per inch each additional insertion, payable in advance. 
Keyed advertisements forwarded free and all correspond- 
ence held in strict confidence. 

THE. TRAFFIC WORLD, 
418 So. Market Street, Chicago. 





Young man, 30 years and single, at present employed 
by large concern to look after traffic work, having over 
eleven years’ experience, desires position as ASSISTANT 
TRAFFIC MANAGER ‘with large firm. Salesmanship 
course completed with Sheldon School and also traffic 
course with La Salle Extension Wniversity of Chicago. 
Reason for change, want greater opportunity. Highest 
references. N. W. 17., The Traffic World, Chicago, Il. 


Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER, by married man, 
30 years of age. Competent in traffic affairs, wide ex- 
perience, large acquaintance among railroad traffic 
officials. Capable in operating capacity, proficient in han- 
dling claims to quick settlement. Can organize a de 
partment that will save you money. Now employed by 
large steam road organization. Will locate anywhere; 
familiar all territories. P. K. 64, The Traffic World, 
Chicago. 


TRANSPORTATION ATTORNEY, RATE, CLAIM 
AND TRAFFIC EXPERT (formerly with the I. C. C.), 
located in New York City, is in position to handle a few 
additional traffic accounts on moderate salary basis. 
Have over twelve years’ experience in all branches of 
traffic work; own office, tariff files, etc. Can conduct 
cases before Commission. All replies confidential. Ad- 
dress Traffic Expert, Box 66, Traffic World, Chicago, Il. 





Young man at present freight agent on railroad in 
western Pennsylvania, having eight years’ railroad ex- 
perience, desires position with traffic department of 
manufacturing or commercial concern. Age 29, married, 
student of I. C. C. course with La Salle Extension Uni- 
versity of Chicago. H. G. 94, care The Traffic World. 
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You Can Prevent Damage to Your Shipments 
By Using Acme Box Strapping on Your Wooden Cases 


Damage claims, so frequent when 
flimsy fibre board cases are used, are entirely 
eliminated when substantial wooden cases are 
used and reinforced with Acme Box Strapping 


No. 7. Acme Barbed Box Strap 


Write for Catalog and Samples 


Mrdty ACME STEEL GOODS CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Unlimited Possibilities! bay 
Thousands of large shippers and all railroads need trained Traffic 
Experts and Managers—newly created positions are open with 
salaries of $35 to $ weekly. The demand for trained men is 
reater than the supply. Recently enacted railroad rate laws and 
nterstate Commerce regulations have produced new conditions 
that necessitate trained specialists—men who know how to route 
shipments, to obtain shortest mileage, quickest deliveries 
—lowest rates. With such knowledge youcan qualify for an 
important, big-salaried position with a future—quick. 


WE TRAIN YOU BY MAIL 


at home, in spare time, without giving up your position or income. The cost is 
small—we make the payments to suit you. All you need, to get into this powerful, 
big paying occupation is our training. No matter where you live, what you work 
at now, how small your pay, how long your hours—no matter what your age or 
education—if you can read and write intelligently—our Interstate Commerce Course 
will train you expertly to handle proficiently a big Traffic job—to merit and retain 
influence, respect, power and puts you in way to earn $35.00 to $200.00 weekly. 


Most Thorough Method Known 


The La Salle method is simple, practical, logical—anybody can readily master it. 
It is the work of some of the greatest Traffic Experts in America. It covers thor- 
oughly every feature of the profession you will ever need to know—it is different 
and more complete than any other method of home-trainingin Interstate Commerce 
ever known. This is the largest home-study Extension University in the world— 
our graduates are real experts—they are trained todo the kind of work that com- 
mands big positions. 


New, Uncrowded Occupation 


This is a new, uncrowded occupation—there’s room for you if you pre- 
pare at once. Letustrain you now fora big future with power, dignity, respect and 
a big income, with almost unlimited opportunities. Don’t remain in a small job 
that thousands of men are constantly after—let us make you the master—the 
big man—a successful leader among men. 


FREE—Wonderful Book 


Send the coupon below now and receive free copy of our much-talked-of 
book “‘10 Years’ Promotion in One’”’—learn more about the opportunities afforded 
Traffic Experts with our training—learn about the big opportunities now open— 
learn how easy it is for us to make you a traffic specialist. Remember only trained 
men can secure the big positions now open—remember that big employers are 
seeking trained and competent office men. Send the coupon—no money. 


La Salle Extension University, Chicago, Ill. 
poe ee an oe on oe oe oe eo ee ee 
La Salle Extension University, Dept.C-891, Chicago, Ill. 
Send at once, without expense to me, FREE copy of your famous book, 


“10 Years’ Promotion in One;’’ also book telling how I may, without interfering 
i with my present position, prepare myself as Traffic Expert. 
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LOST BECAUSE THE TAG 
WAS TORN OFF 


HAT cheap tag made trouble for you, your 
customer, and the express company. Use a 
Dennison All Rope Standard Tag and prevent lost 


shipments. Write for samples 


S) ° e 
OO eManufachwing Sa 
THE TAG MAKERS 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
LONDON BERLIN 


PHILADELPHIA 
ST. LOUIS 


BUENOS AIRES 
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De Paul University 


I. COLLEGE OF LAW 


Day and Evening Classes —“‘A Thorough Legal Education” 


Strong Faculty, Unusual Equipment. University privi- 
leges. Free instruction in public speaking and debating. 
Fall term begins Sept. 13, 1915. 


Il. COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Courses in Accountancy, Business Administration, Fi- 
nance, Economics and Business Law. Prepares for C. 
P. A. examinations. Fall term opens Sept. 27, 1915. 


Special Preparatory Department 


Deficiencies in entrance requirements may be made up 
in this department. Instruction given in all high-school 


subjects. Small classes insure rapid progress. For cata- 


log address A. E, Mayo, Secretary, 732 Tower Bldg., 6 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Phone, Rand. 3160. 


e « 
Do-Business by Mail 
Start with accurate lists of names we furnish—build solidly. 
Choose from the following or any others desired. 
Apron Mfrs. Wealthy Men Fly Paper Mfrs. 
eese Box Mfrs. Ice Mfrs. Foundries 
Shoe Retailers Doctors Farmers 
Tin Can Mfrs. Axle Grease Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs. 
Druggists Railroad Feather Duster Mfrs. 


Auto Owners Contractors Hotels 
Our complete book of mailing statistics on 7000 classes 
of prospective customers for the asking. You need it. 
Ross-Gould, 822P Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Ross-Gould 


Miciling 
RestS St.Louis 


) 
| 
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NASHVILLE SWITCHING CASE 


The Louisville & Nashville and the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis, through the district attorney at 
Nashville, have asked Chief Counsel Folk of the Com- 
mission to consent to let their appeal in the Nashville 
switching case act as a writ of supersedeas, and to have 
the Commission, therefore, postpone the effective date 
of its order pending the appeal to the Supreme Court. 

Inasmuch as the court declined to restrain the Com- 
mission, it is not thought likely that the Commission it- 
self will do for the appealing railroads what the court 
declined to do. If that is correct, unless the objecting 
railroads can think of some move to bring about an 
abeyance of the order, they will have to begin switching 
for the Tennessee Central in a short time. 





WARNING OF CAR SHORTAGE 


The first of the warnings of the danger of car shortage 
issued by state commissions about this time of year to be 
received this fall is from the Maryland commission, ad- 
dressed to railroads, shippers and consignees of freight, as 
follows: 

“The present indications are that there will be an un- 
usually heavy movement of carload freight such as grain, 
coal, cement, fertilizer, etc., during the fall months, and 
the railroads will probably find it difficult to furnish a full 


car supply. 
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“The interest of shippers and consignees as well as the 
interest of the railroads can best be served by the prompt 
loading, unloading and handling of cars in order that the 
maximum service can be gotten out of the equipment. 

“The commission earnestly requests the co-operation of 
all concerned in order that the best results may be ob- 
tained and the industrial situation benefited or relieved.” 


CHANGE IN DOCKET. 
Case 8023, Lumaghi Coal Co. vs. Wabash et al., set 
for hearing at St. Louis September 30, before Examiner 
Wilson, was canceled. 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 


The following cases have been dismissed on considera- 
tion of the docket and at the request of the complainant: 
5310, Commercial Club of Omaha vs. Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Co. et al., dismissed without prejudice; 
5316, James R. Stark Co. et al. vs. Illinois Central Railroad 
Co. et al.; 7415 and Sub-Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, Ford Motor 
Co. vs. Grand Trunk Western et al.; 7800, the Dow Chem- 
ical Co. vs. Michigan Central Railroad Co. et al.; 7985, 
Albert Miller & Co. vs. Northern Pacific et al. 

Orders permitting intervention have been issued in 
No. 7969, National Poultry, Butter & Egg Association vs. 
B. & S.-W. et al.; to the Michigan Creamery Owners’ 
and Managers’ Association; to the Minnesota State But- 
ter and Cheesemakers’ Association and the Minnesota 
State Dairyman’s Association. 





Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, Etc. 


BANGOR, ME. 


HENRY McLAUGHLIN & CO. 


GENERAL STORAGE 
Forwarding and Distributing 
Rall and Water Connection 





Carter Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. 


FORWARDERS TO PACIFIC COAST POINTS A 
SPHCIALTY. 
DISTRIBUTORS OF CAR LOAD LOTS. 
FIREPROOF STORAGE—LOWEST INSURANCE RATES 


LINCOLN - - - = NEBRASKA. 





Fort Worth Warehouse & Transfer Co., Inc. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 
Capital Stock, $50,000.00. Fully Pald. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF WARBDHOUSD 


Merchandise Distribution a Specialty. Correspondence 
Solicited. 





Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


516 to 522 San Francisco St. 
EL. PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY. 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 





EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


620-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Ee fireproof. warehouses on tracks of principal rail- 
The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 
= Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve auto 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 


EXPORT BUSINESS 


Most manufacturers are waking up to the fact that this 
is an important subject and are reaching out for sucb 
trade. A competent Forwarding Agent can be of materia; 
assistance to manufacturers. 

We quote rates of Freight and Marine Insurance to ali 
places abroad and shall Eaily answer inquiries respecting 
Consular Regulations, Customs Duty, etc. 

a. SHELDON & CO., Chicago, New York, London 
Liverpool, Paris, Havre, Boulogne-Sur-Mer 





Chattanooga Warehouse & Cold Storage Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 


GHNERAL TRANSFER AND STORAGE BUSINESS. 
DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CARS A SPHCIALTY. 
WH STORE, PACK AND SHIP HOUSEHOLD GOODS. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
“ PONY FXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - - ° MO. 


MERCHANDISD STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICH GUARANTEED. 








CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 


5851-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 
Floors for rent. 

INSURANCE TWENTY CENTS. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 
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Security Warehouse Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Northwestern Distributors for nearly all Nationally 
Advertised Commodities—Twenty Car Trackage 
Space. 
Motor Truck delivery in Minneapolis and St. Paul 





Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO - 443 Marquette Building 
ST. LOUIS . 1501 Wright Building 


DOMESTIC SHIPPERS OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS, 
AUTOMOBILES AND MACHINERY. 


Import and Export Shipping to all Parts of the World 





Terminal Transfer & Storage Company, Inc. 
U. S. Bonded Transfer Mobile, Alabama 


Forwarding Agents and Distributers of Carload freight. 
Modern Storage Warehouses with track connections. 





FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, 
~ WAREHOUSES 


Grand and Harrison Streets 
Francis and Hayden Streets 








D. A. MORR TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2114-2120 Central Street 
TRANSFER, MERCHANDISE STORAGE, FORWARD- 
ING, DISTRIBUTION AND CITY DELIVERIES. 
Direct Connections With All Railroads. Fireproof Storage, 
Sprinkler System. 





Central Warehouse & Transfer Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Office: 315 Bridge St. 
TRANSFERRING, 


General Storage, Furniture Storage, Etc., with a New 
England Distributing Agency Department. 





Established 1890. From long and practical experience 
we know your needs. Write for information. 


Witkin Trucking Company 


Main Office, 30 BURLING SLIP, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
“Hb SERVES BEST WHO SERVES WHLL” 





Minneapolis Transfer & Warehouse Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 





CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 
686 The Rookery Buliding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carioad Distributors. 
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Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
BUFFALO, N, Y. 
350-356 Seneca St. ‘“‘Unsurpa#sed facilities’ for ster- 


ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
phone No. 633. 





Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc- 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer ané@ 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses, 





PITTTSBURGH, PA. 


FIREPROOF AND NON-FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
PENNSYLVANIA SIDING LOWEST INSURANCE 
Write us about. storage or distributing 
HAUGH & KEENAN STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 





Central Warehouse Co. 


Storage—Forwarding 
“Trackage Counection with all railroads entering the 
Twin Cities. 
Minnesota Transfer, Minn. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BEST DISTRIBUTING POINT IN THE EAS) 
Railroad Sidings, Penna. R. R. and Phila. & Reading 
Experienced in giving Best Warehouse Service 
SCOTT PAPER CO. WAREHOUSE 
Cc. R. CLEMENTS, Manager 


Trackage, Capacity 18 cars a day. Very low insurance. 


The Benedict Warehouse & Transfer Company 


DENVER, COLO. 
501 SIXTEENTH STREET. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CARS AND GENBRAL 
WAREHOUSING. 








Omaha Fireproof Storage Co. 


806-18 SOUTH 16TH ST., OMAHA, NEB. 


EIGHT ane ONE-HALF ACRES FLOOR SPACE 
NSURANCE RATE 20 CHNTS 
TRACKAGE ‘SPACE 10 CARS. GENBRAL THAMING 
ND AUTO SERVICE. 





Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
312-314-316 Wiillamson. St. P. O. Box 965 
GENERAL STORAGE—RE-CONSIGNING—DISTRIBUT- 
Once Aare ya AND BFFICINNT 
SERVICE—EXCEPTIO 
CUSTOM HOUSE oF BROKE RS 
Track connections with all Railroads and Steamship Docks 





STORAGE IN CANADA! 


‘Hamilton sie paeiteg Warehouse 


Merchandise Free and Separate Rooms for 
Furniture. OUR OWN CART AGS. Carloads distributed. 
Customs Brokers and Forwarders. 


THOS. MYLES’ SONS, Ltd., HAMILTON, ONT. 


————e 
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TANK CARS — 


Can always be had of 
The German American Car Co. 


Harris Trust Building 
CHICAGO 


If you want one car or many, for ANY liquid freight, 
for one trip, a few months, or a long term, write or 
wire us and you will find why we are known as 


“Tank Car Headquarters” 


PLANTS AT: 
Warren, Ohio East Chicago, Ind. Sand Springs, Okla. 





